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Patrick Calhoun, President of the United 
Railroads, and Henry T. Scott, President of 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
stand before the community to-day as the two 
men responsible for the continuance of indus- 
trial strife in this city, and to them should be 
charged the stagnation which. afflicts the retail 
merchants and the suffering and inconvenience 
our people generally are experiencing because 
of the crippled: condition of the street-car 
system and the telephone service, 


In making this statement the Lasor CLAR- 
ioN is not unmindful of the fact that there is 
an element in the community which holds the 
labor unions responsible for the industrial and 
other ills that now afflict San Francisco. We 
are also aware of the fact that this sentiment is 
being assiduously cultivated by that section of 
the press that is notoriously anti-union, and 
that money is being used lavishly to purchase 
the “editorial” columns of publications that 
are unfriendly toward Organized Labor. 

Notwithstanding the opinions of the un- 
thinking and unreasonable people who are at 
all times either passively or openly opposed to 
Organized Labor, and the misrepresentations 
of a considerable section of the press, we re- 
iterate the statement that Calhoun and Scott 
are the two men—the only men, in fact—who 
stand in the way of restoration of industrial 
peace in this city, and that they, and not the 
unions, are responsible for the strikes of the 
employes of the United Railroads and the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Both Calhoun and Scott—particularly Cal- 
houn—have been posing before the community 
as champions of the right of an individual, 
firm or corporation to conduct business with- 
out interference or dictation from employes 
or any “outside” party, and consequently 
they have declined repeatedly to open peace 
negotiations with any of the several commit- 
tees of citizens and individuals who have en- 
deavored to stop the industrial strife that is 
paralyzing the business life of the community. 

The bald truth is this: 

The assertion of these men to the effect that 
they are fighting for “principle” is the merest 
pretense and deceives none who knows them. 

At heart they are bitterly opposed to labor 
unions, and their actions have demonstrated. 
the fact that their opposition is based on the 
fact that the labor unions have repeatedly pre- 
vented them froni imposing such conditions on 
their employes 2s would s2cure ¢ervice at a 
cost which approached as closely as possible 
the minimum amount of money which would 


The “Public-Be-Damned” Policy of Calhoun and Scott. 


purchase for the worker the bare necessaries 
of life. 


Scott, the Reactionary. 

Of the two men, Scott is the most candid. 
He wastes but few words in expressing 
friendly sentiments toward labor unions in 
general, contenting himself with terse declar- 
ations of his intention to conduct his business 
“without interference from any quarter,” and 
his career in the industrial life of this city 
shows that he is willing to go to almost any 
length to maintain his position in this respect. 
His attitude has always been one of stubborn 
opposition to labor unions, his position in 
the strike of the Telephone Operators being 
exactly what it was in the Iron Trades strike 
of 1901 when he was in immediate control of 
the Union Iron Works. Then he fought 
against inauguration of the nine-hour day, but 
the men eventually obtained the shorter work- 
day, and now are concluding an agreement 
whereby the eight-hour day will be secured. 
Scott’s policy, while he was the ruling spirit of 
the Union Iron Works, caused much suffering 
among the workers and the loss of vast sums 
of money by business men, but it proved a 
failure in the end. That fact, however, does 
not appear to deter him from pursuing the 
same course to-day in his capacity of President 
of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The truth is, Scott is out of joint with 
the times. He is a reactionary of the most pro- 
nounced type in the industrial world—a man 
who is amenable to neither reason nor argu- 
ment, and by disposition better fitted to gov- 
ern in a penitentiary where only the most 
hardened and unruly criminals are confined, 
rather than to hold a position where he has 
power to affect the bread-and-butter interests 
of working men and women. 

Scott’s industrial policy as an ironmaster 
proved a failure; his policy as a telephone 
manager will also fail. The telephone opera- 
tors employed by Scott were forced to or- 
ganize in order to secure redress of grievances 
that originated entirely under Scott’s rule. 
Had not the conditions imposed on the girls 
become intolerable the union would not have 
been formed, and the determination shown by 
these girls in face of the bitter opposition of 
the officials of the company and its allies and 
hirelings shows how deep-rooted is the sense 
of injury that prevails in the ranks of the 
operators. The girls did not strike for in- 
creased wages—their primary demand was for 
humane working conditions. This grievance 
led to the formation of the union, and when 


Scott’s subordinates atempted to disrupt the 
union without remedying the evils of which 
the girls complained, and followed gross in- 
timidation of the girls by discharging those 
who steadfastly refused to forsake the union, 
the strike was called. 

Calhoun’s Real Policy. 

Calhoun is posing as the Industrial Savior 
of San Francisco. He declares one day that 
he is not opposed to unions “as a matter of 
principle,” and the next day he admonishes 
employers that the salvation of the city de- 
pends upon the elimination of labor unionism 
as a factor in the industrial life of the com- 
munity. He is quoted one day as declaring 
that he never denied his employes the right to 
join labor unions—in fact, that he was friendly 
disposed toward labor unionism. In another 
interview he publicly berates the iron trades 
employers of this city who negotiated an ami- 
cable settlement of the eight-hour strike of 
their workmen. 

The naked truth with respect to Calhoun’s 
real position is that he is determined to reduce 
the wages of his employes, and the falsity of 
his public declarations to the effect that he is 
fighting to maintain a “principle” is demon- 
strated to a certainty by his treatment of the 
Construction Workers and by his repeated 
declarations regarding the wages he intends 
to pay platform men hereafter. 

The Arbitration Board, only three months 
ago, awarded the Construction Workers an 
eight-hour day and the standard wage of $2.50. 
By its terms the award of the arbitrators 
ceased to bind either party after May tst last. 
Calhoun not only did not play fair with the 
Construction Workers during the period to 
which the award of the arbitrators applied, but 
he has since reduced the wages of construction 
workers and now requires them to work nine 
instead of eight hours a day. He realizes that 
these men cannot offer the resistance to such 
treatment that would be made by a better or- 
ganized class of workers, consequently he did 
not hesitate to reduce their wages and increase 
the length of the workday. 

The Board of Arbitration awarded the plat- 
form men 31, 32 and 33 cents an hour, the 
rates being based on length of service, the 
lowest being paid to men during the first year 
of employment; the second to two-year men 
and the maximum of 33 cents to men three 
years or longer in the employ of the com- 
pany. 

Calhoun now declares that the scale of 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held May 31, 1907. 

Meeting called to order at 8:40 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair; minutes of the previous meeting 
approved. 

CrEDENTIALS—Barbers, J. J. Calish, vice L. J. 
Hirsh. Typographical, G. A. Tracy, J. M. Scott, 
L. Michelson, C. H. Parker, W. T. McClain, H. M. 
Alexander, P. Johnson, J. B. Rooney, Will J. French, 
vice Mrs. C. E. Hawkes, W. H. Ellis, G. H. Minifie, 
H. L. White. Telephone Operators’ Union, Miss 
M. Gray, Miss M. Wheeler, Miss K. Corbett, Miss 
Alice Lynch, Miss L, Nathan. Gas Appliance and 
Stove Fitters’ Union, W. L. Vinal, L. J. Gervuhardt. 

APPLICATIONS FoR AFFILIATION—Gas Appliance and 
Stove Fitters’ Union, and Telephone Operators’ 
Union. Referred to Organizing Committee. 

CoMMUNICATIONS—Stationary Firemen, Local No. 
86, requesting Council to protest against the passage 
of an ordinance licensing Engineers and Stationary 
Firemen; moved and seconded that the request be 
granted; carried. 

REFERRED TO Executive CommMitrrE—From the 
Street Carmen, appealing for aid from organized 
labor. From Typographical Union No. 1, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., requesting the Council to interview 


‘firms in this city having printing done in unfair 


shops. From the Janitors’ Union, requesting the 
Council to boycott the Coliseum skating rink for 
employing non-union men. From the Street Con- 
struction Workers, requesting the Council’s sanction 
to enforce demands on the United Railroads. From 
the Calhoun Prosecution and Defense League, re- 
questing the affiliation of this Council. 

Reports or Unions—Waiters No. 30—Business 
slow; donated $25 .to the Laundry Workers and 
$500 to the Carmen. Typographical—Have assessed 
members to assist the unions now on strike and 
expect to realize about $700 per month for same; 
have placed a fine of $100 on any member riding on 
cars. Machinists—Most of their members still on 
strike, Barbers—Donated $100 to Carmen and will 
also assist other locals on strike; have placed a fine 
of $10 on any member found riding on cars. Car- 
men—Reported progress on strike; express thanks 
for the assistance rendered them by organized labor. 
Commercial Telegraphers—Informing the Council 
that they have been instructed by their national 
organization to present their wage scale and agree- 
ment to the companies, June 3d; also will fine their 
members for riding on the cars. Laundry Workers 
—Members still out on strike, after having had re- 
peated conference with employers, but no conces- 
sions were made. Beer Bottlers—Have adjusted 
their difference with employers; donated $100 to 
Telephone Operators, $100 to Laundry Workers, 
$25 to the Woodmen of Eureka, $15 to Sacramento 
Laundry Workers, and $200 to the Carmen. 
Bakers—Business slack. Beer Drivers—Have signed 
agreement with employers and men returned to 
work. Horseshoers—Business good; will donate to 
striking unions and will fine any member riding on 
cars $25. Butchers—Business quiet; reported that 
for the first time all the shops under their juris- 
diction were closed on Decoration Day; will assess 
members for striking unions. Molders—Reported 
that about fifty per cent of their men are working 
under the eight-hour day. Steam Fitters—Men still 
on strike. Teamsters—Business fair; donated 
$1,000 to Carmen; union protested against the action 
of Police Department for arresting their members. 
Electrical Workers—Reported that many of their 
members are on strike against United Railroads ; 
have collected about $750 for Telephone Operators. 
Cooks, No. 44—Business good; donated $200 to 
Carmen. Telephone Operators—Members still on 
strike. 

Executive Commitree— Recommends : 1—That 
the resolution presented by the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union, No. 2, be laid over until further information 
from the National Organization on account of the 
Garment Workers’ objecting to the wording of the 


LABOR CLARION. 


same, as they claim it would interfere with their 
jurisdiction; concurred in. 2—That the communica- 
tion from the American Federation of Labor in refer- 
ence to the A. B. Patrick Co., who are on the unfair 
list, be laid over; no committee from the Tanners’ 
Union appearing, after being requested to do so; 
concurred in. 

Orcanizinc ComMitTEE—Reported favorably on 
the applications of Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters’ 
and Telephone Operators’ Unions. Delegates seated. 

Spectra, CoMMITTEE—Committee of eleven reported 
progress; negotiations are being carried on. 

UnrinisHep Business—Moved and seconded that 
the Secretary of the Council notify Electrical Work- 
ers’ No, 151, that this Council has done all in its 
power to bring about an adjustment of the Telephone 
Operators’ controversy, but have failed so far; 
carried, 

Recerpts—Ship Joiners, $4; Freight Handlers, $4; 
Retail Delivery Drivers, $4; Shoe Clerks, $12; Jani- 
tors, $4; Telephone Operators, application fee, $5; 
Machine Coopers, $4; Cloth Casket Workers, $6; 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters, $5; Total $48. 

Exprenses—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20; 
postage, $2; Brown & Power, stationery, 40 cents; 
horse and buggy, $20; Total $70.40. 

DONATIONS TO TELEPHONE OPERATORS, 


EV Od Cartier: Wie) En tete ete Peon, See tuarn 6 $250 00 
AKG ye DELIVERS “Sat rad ssh meee onteas oat aat 50 00 
SYMpPathizer crores sewn eee ee ee I 00 
Gado Workers: neat: soetesa eee ote calie 50 00 
Shoe “Clerks ss. canst ee eee eee 10 90 
Carpenters and Joiners, No. Gao Be tas 50 00 
Steam Pagineersincoiauten sla cle 25 co 
Beer Bottlerss.2. face fsaeen Sree ee Cee er phe 100 00 
Glasser Blowersvesatarew: woke oak nee en 37 50 
Patent Chimney Builders .................. 25 00 
EMQG NCO O- cOocnho dy weet. eee 22 00 
OLN snare nest ece nsktisate noe ee 25 00 
Wrciphtwblandlers truss. keds heise AEtee 20 90 
Building Trades, Santa Cruz .............. 5 00 
sbheatre :Benekttaewanssasc ce keene os 314 00 
PAR CEMUOR Statik a cetrvaiis ct ak nyhcioiaredy hw cea 50 00 
Women's -Auxiliaty: 0005.5. .,.c.deaceco.. 5 00 
oistinee MNGIFEGES Nn, ph ie hte. ake ee 50 00 
Brewery: " Workmén acoso coe bese. 25 
WeliveryWaetvecsn yan Tee ee ht Ae ie 25 
ce PD ivensy Greta tirana tas ee, ee 36 oc 
Cooks Gitelpers’ ccs taneen ste ae area ek. 25 00 
Marine Cooks and Stewards .............. 25 00 
Rotel 1s. na Oreo eeerh Avice Me $1225 50 


-Adjourned at 12:20 p. m, 

Wm. P. McCasz, Secretary. 
—————_@qa_____ 

A general strike for an eight-hour day, inau- 
gurated by the longshoremen and supported by the 
workmen on the electric railroad and many smaller 
concerns, has been declared at Santiago. Cuba. The 
Chamber of Commerce has called a meeting to devise 
ways and means to transact business, which is 
paralyzed. 

—_oQ__ 

A well-fed, well-housed, well-clothed and well-edu- 
cated laboring man is better for society—better for 
the merchant, better for the employer, better for the 
nation—than an under-fed, poorly clad and ignorant 
laboring man. Organized labor believes so and is 
working to that end.—Clothing Trades Bulletin. 

—_——__@qua—_____. 

The 12,000 textile operatives who are on strike 
at Orizaba, Mex., have added to their demand abol- 
ition of the fine system. Suffering and destitution 


are becoming evident among the strikers, but they 
are defiant. 


——_ a 

It is reported that the Victorian Employers’ Union 
will spend £30,000 to try to destroy the union label 
law, either by fighting it in the courts or getting 
boodle members of Parliament to kill it. 


po IS 
Our shoe department is complete with all new 


_ Styles, and union made. Price moderate. Summer- 


field & Haines, 1089-1091 Market Street, * 


Sale of $3.50 Handsomely 
Trimmed Hats for 


$1.95 


Fine black Leghorns, natural col- 
ored leghorns, pyroxylin hats; fine 
chip hats; beautifully trimmed with 
handsome roses, tiny roses, foliage, 
marguerites, corn flowers, ribbons, 
silk wings, trailing grasses and 
ornaments. Any desired color— 
black, white and natural. 


Boys’ Blouses 47c 


Of good serviceable percale and 
madras cloth, in stripes and dots; 
soft turn-over collar; sizes 4 to 12 


Sixth Street, near Market. 


FRIENDS 
When Ready to Refurnish your House, Make a 


Careful Selection of your Requirements, Secure 
Prices, and then Come to See Me. 


T. P. DEGNAN 


Dealer in FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


2199 Mission Street puSee mene ST 017 


No Matter What the Terms, Quality or Price You 
Secure I Will Save You Money. Can I Do More? 


Labor Day Parade 


Committees 


§] We desire to announce that 


we are in a position to show 


samples and furnish estimates on 


Labor Day Uniforms of any 
If members of the 


Committees will call upon us we 


description. 


shall take pleasure in assisting 


them in making their selections. 


Deliveries are positively guaran- 
teed on all orders we undertake. 


Draners 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


MARKETX°SONES STS 


: MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. ‘ 


Temporary Headquarters and Secretaries’ Office 

135 Gough street, near Oak street. 
Notice. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union will 
‘ake place on Thursday, June 13, 1907, in the ‘tem- 
orary headquarters of the union, 135 Gough street, 
near Oak street, at 12 noon, sharp. 

To be acted upon: 1.—Report of the Board of 
Directors. 2—Monthly reports of officers. 3.—Con- 
stitutional amendments providing for union meetings 
in January, July, and October, instead of regular 
monthly meetings as at present. 4.—Election to 
fill two vacancies on the Board of Directors. 

The regular Board meeting was held on June 4, 
President C. H. Cassasa in the chair, and consider- 
ible business was transacted. Mr. E. A. Victors was 
admitted to membership by initiation, and Miss L. J. 
Fuhrer was admitted on transfer from Local No. 308, 
of Santa Barbara. Mrs. M. Simpson and Messrs. 
|. H. Loeber, V. Ursomondo and T. L. Zeh were 
reinstated to membership in good standing. 

Mr. P. Steinhorst was suspended from membership 
on June 4 for failure to comply with the decision of 
‘he Board of Directors of May 21st, when a fine of 
$25.00 was imposed for violation of union law. 

Dues and assessments of the second quarter (April, 
May and June) amounting to $2.00, are now due 
and payable and become delinquent on July 1st, from 
and after which date the constitutional fine of 50 
cents will be charged to accounts of all delinquent 
members. The death assessments are two in number, 
of 25 cents each, and have been levied on account of 
the deaths of late members in good standing, L. 
Von der Mehden, Sr. and G. Koppitz. 

Messrs. F. Borgel and John A, Keogh returned 
from attending the Cleveland Convention of the A. 
I, of M. on May 31. 
trip to Cleveland and return and a well-attended 
convention, there being somewhat more than 200 del- 
egates in attendance. 

Members are again reminded to communicate with 
the Secretaries if desirous of securing Labor Day 
parade engagements in the jurisdiction. There are 
a number of members that may not have ob- 
served the notifications inserted in the Lanor CLARION 
issue of May 17 relative to Labor Day parade en- 
gagements and for the benefit of these, as well as of 
all, the notices in question are herewith reprinted: 

“1—In accordance with the authorization of the 
Union, members who have contracted to furnish any 
band or bands for any parade in the jurisdiction on 
Labor Day, September 2, 1907, are hereby notified 
and instructed to promptly submit to the Recording 
Secretary a list of names of all-+nembers engaged for 
such parade, together with the instrumentation. A 
fine of $5.00 will be imposed on any contracting mem- 
ber who fails to comply with above instruction before 
June 15, 1907. 

“2—In accordance with the authorization of the 
union, members are herewith notified not to con- 
tract from and after this date—May 18, 1907, to 
furnish any band for any parade engagement in the 
jurisdiction on Labor Day, September 2, 1907. 

“3—Members that accept parade engagements and 
that desire to secure an engagement for the Labor 
Day parade of September 2, 1907, are hereby re- 
quested to notify the Secretary of the fact at their 
earliest convenience.” 


’ 


The immigration paiement of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor for April shows that immi- 
gration to this country from the Russian empire and 
Finland amounted to 19,241, a decrease of 11,565 
from the same month last year. From Italy there 
came 36,072, a decrease from last year of 3,232. 
Hungary sent 25,057, -an increase of 3,665, and 
Greece 6,520, an increase of 3,507 over April of last 
year. The total number of immigrants was 145,256, 
of which 116,864 were men and 28,392 women. There 
were 140 contract laborers debarred. 


The man who wants a good pair of union-made 
pants can find them at Summerfield & Haines, 1089- 
1091 Market Street, * 


They report an uneventful | 


LABOR CLARION. 


$15.00 Suits *4.50 


Overstocked, that’s why. 
Fine Serges, good Thibets 
and stylish Worsted Suits 
marked to sell at $15.00 and 
some even worth more, 
now on sale at Kragens ; 


yours $4.50 


Hand Tailored Suits $7.65 


Values up to $25.00. Crav- 


enettes, Top Coats and 
Overcoats in this line. 
Suits of the very finest of 
all-wool Serges, Thibets, | 
light and dark, fancy all- | 
wool Worsteds and guar- | 


teed aperfect $ | 
fit. Wary enact : 7.65 | 


| ed 


$30.00 Suits $11.45 


Single and double-breast- 
uits of the finest of all- 
wool materials, both 
domestic and imported. 
Silk-lined Prince Alberts 
of the finest unfinished 
Worsteds—on sale for a 


limited time $ 
only. AtKrageos 1 1.45 


Ne 


4 


LABOR CLARION. 


LAUNDRY WORKERS. 


Steam Laundry Workers’ Union No. 26 has made 
the following nominations for officers: President, 
Guy F. Thurber; Vice-President, George Black; 
Secretary, Miss Agnes Fogarty and Miss Carrie 
Parmer; Treasurer, Harry J. Godsil; Sergeant-at- 
Arms (two to be elected), Charles Linegar, James 
Linegar and George Macklin; Finance Committee 
(three to be elected), Roy Burt, Joseph Robertson 
and A. Finlayson; Examining Committee (three to 
be elected), Miss Carrie Parmer, Mrs. L. C. Walden, 
Thomas J. Lee; Trustee, Albert J. Brown; Dele- 
gates to Labor Council (ten to be elected), Miss 
Annie Brown, Miss Carrie Parmer, Mrs. L. C. Wal- 
den, Charles Linegar, D. J. Gorman, Jno. D. Camp- 
bell, Annie Mullin, George X. Hadquist, G. F. 
Thurber, Geo. Black, Robt. E. Ewing, Jos. Robert- 
son, May Greeley, Jas. Linegar; Business Agent 
(one to be elected), Robt. E. Ewing, Harry Korts, 
and Harry Clunie; Executive Committee (ten to 
be elected), D. J. Gorman, Mrs. L. C. Walden, Annie 
Brown, Roy Denny, Richard Condon, Al J. Brown, 
Geo. Hadquist, Roy Burt, Geo. McGrath, Wm. Rob- 
erts, Geo. McDonald, Wm, Clifford, Annie Greeley, 
Jas. Farren, Chas. Linegar, Nellie Victor, and Oliver 


Peyre. 
The election will be held Monday evening, June 
17th. i 


. COOKS. 

Cooks’ Union No.. 44 at its last meeting donated 
$200 to the Carmen’s Union, and decided to have a 
smoker in Jefferson Square Hall July 2. 

The following nominations for officers were made: 

For President, H. B. Myers, William Schneider; 
Vice-President, William King, George Rowe; Re- 
cording Secretary, O. E. Henley, Joe Bader, Harry 
Fries; Financial Secretary, H. J. Hoehn, Frank 
Holt; Treasurer, Louis Fourniquer; Business Agent, 
Steven Drake; Trustees, Anton Balslow, O. T. N. 
Ledwith, George Jones; Inside Sentinel, Victor 
Galli; Outside Sentinel, George Portel, Louis Berke; 
Delegates to Local Joint Executive Board, Charles 
Fleischmann, George Bickford, Frank Holt, H. J. 
Hoehn, George Porter, Fred Smith; Alternates, 
George Thomas, M. Grossmann, William Schneider; 
Delegates to San Francisco Labor Council and Ai- 
lied Provision Trades Council, Charles F. Fleisch- 
mann, Anton Balslow, Frank Holt, George Thomas, 
H. J. Hoehn, Julius Selmer, Stephen Drake, Wil- 
liam King; Executive Board, Julius Selmer, Thomas 
Marshall, Charles Wagner, George Thomas, James 
Maxwell, Chas. Tanner, Ernst Lippmann, Emile 


de Lome. eS 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Taylor 
and Jones. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago Products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick, tanners, San Francisco. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Harri- 
son streets, 

M. Hart, ‘urnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness Avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

A. T. Becraft, Carriage Manufacturer, Twenty- 
third and Bartlett streets. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

H. Hertzel, barber shop, 16 11th street. 


MUST ACCEPT UNIONS. 


There are many and varied opinions among work- 
ingmen upon the question of arbitration of industrial 
disputes as that question was presented at the recent 
Carnegie reception in New York City. The prac- 
tical thing accomplished at Mr. Carnegie’s was the 
adoption of President Butler’s proposition for an 
international industrial peace congress, writes Joseph 
R. Buchanan in the New York Journal. 


And yet there are some members of trades unions 
who shy at the proposal. They are the radicals, the 
irreconcilables and the class conscious ones. They 
do not believe that anything beneficial to the work- 
ing class can come from the gathering in which 
the employing and the idle classes predominate, and 
this feeling is accentuated because of the fact that 
the meeting was held under the roof of a man who 
has always been considered one of the worst foes of 
labor unionism. 


It was rather a striking situation which presented 
as the host and the presiding officer of an industrial 
peace conference the two men who stand out as 
among the largest employers opposing trades union- 
ism in their respective periods of business activity. 
Fiften years ago the name of Andrew Carnegie was 
anathema in the minds of trades unionists. To-day 
August Belmont is at the head of one of the largest 
corporations in the country which refuses to recog- 
nize union labor. 


It has been pointed out by labor men who attended 
the Carnegie conference that there were among those 
most in the limelight on that occasion several 
gentlemen who are leading advocates of the open 
shop, which is another name of non-union shops. 
The open shop doctrine and unionism will not mix. 

But it is easy to understand how these irreparably 


| conflicting elements were brought together at the 


conference. It is just so that the Civic federation 
is made up, and the Carnegie conference was. ar- 
ranged by the Civic federation. “Like mother, like 


| child.” 


While the Civic federation may possibly continue 
to exist in its present sphere, though composed of 
conflicting elements, a movement which expects its 


| policies to be accepted by the army of union labor 


will have to be formed upon very different lines. 


Employers who desire to deal with union labor 
must accept the union as an established fact and in 
the conduct of their business must recognize it as 
the representative and mouthpiece of their employes. 
No union will sit in conference upon questions of 
wages, hours of labor and other things related to 
employment with non-union or open shop employers. 
To do so would show such a union lacking in 
common sense. 

Therefore it would be well for the promoters 
of an industrial peace conference to understand that 
organized labor will take no part in such conference 


| if it is to be bound by decisions in the making of 


which non-union employers have a voice. 
There can be no representation of the labor side 


| of industrial questions, except it comes from the 


organized workers. This, even the open shop ad- 
vocates realize; hence organized labor is inyited to 
take part in all arbitration, mediation, conciliation 
and other peace plans. 


Therefore, again, union labor insists that those 
with whom it makes common cause shall uncondi- 
tionally accept the fact of labor organization and 
that they shall conduct the industries over which 
they have control, in consonance with that fact. 
This is a perfectly logical attitude for organized labor 
to take. 

If sincerity guides and practical wisdom shapes the 
plans for an industrial peace conference, the con- 
ference when held will be composed of union work- 
ers, union employers and those who accept the trades 
union as the best expression of the hopes and aims 
of the working class. There will be no room for 
open shoppers or the half baked who accept unionism 
with a long string of reservation and “buts.” 

And therein is hidden a gentle tip for the Civic 
federation, 


f /) i 


Charles Lyons 
LONDON TAILOR 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN 


and 


DOMESTIC 
WOOLENS 


1432 FILLMORE ST. 731 VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


958 BROADWAY 
OAKLAND 


Suits, to order, from $18.00 up 
Overcoats, ‘‘ ‘‘ $18.00 up 
Trousers, ‘‘ ‘ $5.00up 


ENAMELED 
BEDS this one) 


We could fill an order for two 
thousand beds on two hours’ notice. 
Good ones at modest prices; like 
the one pictured. 

Heavy posts and fillings, brass 
top rail. Your choice of three 
colors—cream, light blue and apple 
green. 


Would a Dollar a Week Be Too Much to Pay? 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 
974 HOWARD ST, Near Sixth 


AMERICA THE BEST PLACE FOR THE 
WORKER. ‘ 

The American workman protests against the over- 
load of low ideas and economic theories that are 
dumped among our wage earning people and thrown 
in competition with them as each ship arrives from 
Europe. Yet, it is merely a natural result of follow- 
ing the tide of fortune to where it flows the strongest. 
America is to Europe what the promised land of 
Utopia is to the dreamer who believes in the hu- 
manity of his fellow men and overlooks their human 
tendencies. It is a land of promise, the place of ful- 
fillment of every hope and ambition that is cherished 
in some form by every one who thinks. All am- 
bitions are not alike, consequently, what satisfies one 
will not do as much for another and the different 
classes of employes naturally come in conflict. The 
man of low ideals, who is more than satisfied with 
the lowest wages offered, is confronted by the man 
who knows that there is more in employment if it can 
be gotten out by taking away cheap labor competi- 
tion. This is the principal objection offered to in- 
discriminate immigration. Other questions are of 
great moment but it is the great question of wage 
competition that stands first. 

To the European thete comes no question of his 
right to enter into competition with and for the 
best America offers. That he stands in the way of 
the development of others is no concern of his, for is 
he not going to be better off than he ever was? Are 
not his ideals of work, wages and living to be real- 
ized and, so, what of the others? They are not his 
concern except so far as they hinder his coming 
to the land of promise. 


After he is here and his children learn something 
of the better life and he shares in better things 
than he ever knew were to be had, his ideas change, 
he is assimilated and, he, in turn, demands more 
wages and shorter hours and he also protests 
against this wage destroying immigration. But, this 
is our side of the story. To the Old World eyes it 
looks as John Coleman said: 


America is the best place in which to work. This 
is so partly because it is as natural for true Ameri- 
cans to work as to eat or sleep, and partly because, by 
reason of this fact, working conditions are more 
comfortable and favorable in America than in any 
other land. 


Work is the all important, the first thing in life, 
to most Americans. Foreigners accuse us of mak- 
ing a religion, a god, of it. Because of this tend- 
ency Americans, so far from assuming the half 
apologetic attitude toward work so common in other 
countries, exalt and glorify it. Give a good Ameri- 
can his work, and he can happily dispense with many 
things that a European, under similar circumstances, 
would consider absolutely necessary. Separate a 
good American from his work, and he finds life 
scarcely worth living. It is a truism, a proverb, that 
when an American business man lays work aside and 
retires from the arena, he frequently loses his 
health and spirits, breaks down, slips into the sani- 
tarium or the grave. The workless man, in America, 
is pitied when he is not despised. 

The European housewife, or household worker, 
transplanted to America, feels as a rule that her 
household duties have miraculously dwindled; the 
European hospital nurse, stenographer, seamstress, 
designer, writer, is lost in admiration of American 
working surroundings and conditions, In other 
countries work is almost universally regarded rather 
in the light of a misfortune than as the “only un- 
mixed blessing of existence;” the prevailing attitude 
toward work seems to at least tacitly admit the wis- 
dom of making it as hard as possible. Working 
hours are longer in other lands, even though the so- 
called “superior workers,” who toil least and least 
heavily, apparently are able to stop work at any mo- 
ment and on the slightest provocation; salaries are 
smaller, the other visible rewards of good work but 
little in evidence. Wors. of all, the social position o} 
the worker of other lands is wretchedly uncertain— 
when and where it may be said to exist at all. In 
America, where the work is regarded as the natural 
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and desirable privilege of all healthy and reason- 
able beings, the social position depends rather upon 
the worker than the work. 

“I should like to live in Europe if I had plenty of 
money, but give me America every time so long as 
I must earn my own living,” is a saying frequently 
heard from the lips of those who know something of 
non-American working conditions and methods. It 
is based on a profound truth. 

Work in America is regarded as one of the simple, 
inevitable joys of life—to be classed with breathing or 
walking; even the rich American, who does not 
naturally inherit this joy, works hard at the sem- 
blance of pleasure. The poor man who does not 
work knows himself of no social value or import- 
ance, while all things are possible to the man who 
really knows how to work, and works well. The 
worker, therefore, is at once the foundation stone and 
crown of the entire social structure, the real king 
of the earth. 

The worker who cannot be happy in America 
should try working in other countries for a little 
time. This experience would effect remedial won- 
ders among the dissatisfied working contingent could 
it be judiciously applied—Railroad Trainmen’s Jour- 
nal. 

eS 
VALIDITY OF EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


Another decision has been handed down declaring 
the constitutionality and validity of the eight-hour 
law. 

The eight-hour law, which restricts the work of 
laborers employed on public works to eight hours 
in any calendar day, was held to be constitutional 
in the District Court of Appeals, in an opinion 
handed down early last month in Washington, D. C., 
by Associate Justice McComas, affirming the de- 
cision of the Police Court in the case of the Govern- 
ment against the Penn Bridge Company. 

The Penn Bridge Company was convicted in the 
United States branch of the Police Court upon 
three separate informations, charging violations of 
the eight-hour law while engaged as contractor in 
the construction of a concrete bridge over Piney 
Branch Creek: The specific charge against the com- 
pany was that of “unlawfully and intentionally re- 
quiring Oscar Shillingberger, a carpenter, to work 
more than eight hours on September 21, 22, and 23, 
1906.” Upon each conviction a fine of $500 was 
imposed. 

The company carried the case to the higher court 
on the ground that the law upon which the informa- 
tions were based was unconstitutional. 
signments of error in the conviction also were made. 

Justice McComas, in his opinion, says: 

“To prohibit a contractor from doing public work 
in the District, in his own way and in his own time, 
without regard to the will of Congress, does not 
infringe upon his liberty. Congress appears to have 
determined that to restrict a day’s work to eight 
hours tends to promote morality, to improve physi- 
cal and intellectual conditions of workingmen, and 
enable them to better discharge their duties as citi- 
zens of this republic.” 

The court ruled that no error was committed 
by the lower court in excluding from the considera- 
tion of the jury testimony offered by the defendant 
to show that the case was one of “extraordinary 
emergency.” Justice McComas held that an “ex- 
traordinary emergency” is something which arises 
suddenly and cannot be anticipated. 

The company declared that an “extraordinary 
emergency” arose in the building of the concrete arch 
of the bridge because of a change in the specifica- 
tions requiring the company to put in a certain 
amount of concrete masonry in a specified time. 

The company further urged that it was impossible 
to do this part of the work in eight hours per day. 

—_+_—_g—______ 

One of the best features of British unionism is 
that upward of 130,000 women and girls are now 
members of the Woman’s Trade Union League. 

———_-® 
Smoke union-label cigars and tobacco. 
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CHASE’S 


RED FRONT 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS 


GENTS’ CLOTHING, CAPS, 
HATS, FURNISHING GOODS, 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Give us a trial, we guarantee satis- 
faction to all. 


238 and 240 Third Street 
ONE PRICE STORE 
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My Reputation 
OF 30 YEARS STANDS BACK 
OF EVERY SUIT I MAKE 


My suits are built on honor. 
Skillful tailors work in my shop. 


Harry Cunningham 
CLASSY TAILOR 
2665 Mission Street ®twsga, 22d and 


ATTENTION! 


Brockton Shoe Co. 


1025 FILLMORE ST. 


Keeps open evenings, in violation 
of the early closing regulations of 


THE RETAIL SHOE CLERKS’ ASS'N 


and has been placed on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San 
Francisco Labor Council. 


DO NOT PATRONIZE 
DEMAND THIS LABEL 


COUNCIL 3 
Che 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


WOMEN LABORERS. 


Interesting Statistics Concerning Females Who 
Support Themselves. 

Statisticians who have been working for over six 
years on the census returns of 1900 have just com- 
pleted a volume of 400 pages devoted to women 
which shows that the number of women bread-win- 
ners in the United States is rapidly increasing. 


At the census of 1880 the number of women 16 
years of age and over reported as having a gainful 
occupation was 2,353,088; in 1900 it was 4,833,630, an 
increase of 2,479,642, or 105.3 per cent. In other 
words, the number of women at work more than 
doubled in this interval of twenty years. 

The increase was in part the result of the growth 
of population. But this accounts for not much more 
than one-half of the total increase, and it is probable 
that there were over 1,000,000 women engaged in 
gainful occupations in 1900 who would not have 
taken up such occupations if conditions and tenden- 
cies had remained the same as they were twenty 
years before. 

The increasing participation of women in indus- 
trial pursuits is indicated by the increase shown 
in the percentages. Of the women 16 years of age 
and over 16 per cent. were at work in 1880, 19 per 
cent. were at work in 1880, 19 per cent, in 1890 and 
20.6 per cent. in I900. 

MORE MARRIED WOMEN WORK. 

A comparison with the census of 1890 as regards 
the number of women who are bread-winners in 
each marital class reveals a very noticeable increase 
in the employment of married women. The per- 
centage of bread-winners among married women 
increased from 4.6 in 1890 to 5.6 in 1900, which 
means that approximately one married woman in 
eighteen was at work in 1900, as compared with one 
in twenty-two in 1890, or that the proportion at work 
increased by almost one-fourth. 

The report, which was prepared under the super- 
vision of Dr. Joseph A. Hill, goes exhaustively into 
the subject of women and their work. Women are 
classified not only by age, race, nativity, marital 
status and occupation, but also by their relationship 
to the families in which they live and the number 
of other breadwinners in those families. 

TOTAL WOMEN OVER TWENTY-THREE MILLIONS. 
In 1900 in continental United States—by which 


is meant the United States exclusive of Alaska, . 


Hawaii and other outlying possessions—the total 
number of women 16 years old and over was 23,- 
485,559, while those at work numbered 4,833,630. The 
women at work were young, 68.4 per cent. being 
under 35 years of age, 44.2 per cent. under 25 
and 25.6 per cent. had not reached the age of 21; 
15.9 per cent. were married, 17.7 per cent. were 
widows and 1.3 per cent. were divorced. 

The number of divorced women returned by the 
census, the report says, is probably deficient, because 
the fact of divorce is not always admitted. But it is 
significant that of the number reported divorced 55.3 
per cent. were supporting themselves wholly or in 
part, . 

The total number of women at work includes 
11,771,966 native white women whose parents also 
were natives; 1,090,744 native white women one or 
both of whose parents were immigrants; 840,011 
white women who were themselves immigrants; 
1,119,621 negro women and 11,288 Indian and Mon- 
golian women. 

FILL NEARLY ALL OCCUPATIONS. 

In 1900 women were represented in all but nine of 
the 303 occupations in which bread-winners of the 
country were engaged. The returns showed among 
other things that five females were employed as pilots, 
on steam railroads ten were employed as baggage- 
men, thirty-one as brakemen, seven as _ con- 
ductors, forty-five as engineers and firemen and 
twenty-six as  switchmen, yardmen and _ flag- 
men; forty-three were carriage and hack drivers, 
six were reported as ship carpenters and two as 
roofers and slaters, 185 were returned as black- 
smiths and 508 as machinists; eight were boiler 
makers; thirty-one were charcoal, coke and lime 
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burners and eleven were well borers. Two women 
were reported as “motormen.” 

Almost one-fourth of the total number of women 
at work were servants, 456,405 were farm laborers, 
96.8 per cent. of whom were from the southern 
states, and 361,804 were negroes. There were 338,- 
114 dressmakers, 327,206 teachers, 328,935 laun- 
dresses, 307,706 farmers, 231,458 textile mill opera- 
tives and 146,929 housekeepers and stewardesses. 

OCCUPATIONS ARE DOMESTIC. 

It is interesting to note that of the ten leading 
occupations five, comprising the occupations of do- 
mestic servant, dressmaker, laundress, housekeeper, 
and seamstress, are what might be termed distinct- 
ively feminine pursuits. They represent work con- 
nected with the care of the family which was for- 
merly done almost exclusively by women at home as 
part of their regular household duties, and although 
these occupations have now become to a considerable 
extent differentiated as professional pursuits they are 
still mostly in the hands of women. 

Teaching also is an occupation in which women 
predominate. The occupation is one in which both 
sexes have long been competing on terms of approx- 
imate equality, and it is significant that it is also one 
in which the predominance of women in increasing. 
In 1880 the percentage of female teachers was 67.8; 
it advanced to 70.8 in 1890 and to 73.4 in 1900. 

The women at work in the principal cities of the 
United States were classified with respect to their 
relationship to the heads of the families in which 
they lived. The total number of women included in 
this classification was 1,232,268, and of this number 
798,711, or 64.8 per cent. were living at home or 
with relatives, while 433,557, or 35.2 per cent. were 
either boarding or living with their employers. The 
importance of the latter class is greatly increased by 
the large number of servants living with their em- 
ployers. 

MOST WOMEN LIVE AT HOME. 

Excluding servants, whose position in this classi- 
fication is largely determined by the nature of their 
occupation, and also waitresses, who in the census 
classification are not distinguishable from servants, 
the total number of bread-winners included in this 
tabulation is reduced to 904,695, and of this total 
731,665, or 80.9 per cent., were living at home and 
173,030, Or 19.1-per cent., were boarding. The num- 
ber boarding includes those living with their em- 
ployers, but comparatively few women other than 
servants come in this class. 

> 

Labor troubles are multiplying in Berlin, Ger- 
many. The bakers declared a general strike May 
29. Some of the bricklayers who are still working 
on buildings where the lockout does not exist have 
decided to strike for an eight-hour day. 

—>—__—_ 

The hotel porters of New York who have been 
threatening to strike for several weeks quit on 
May 30 in twenty of the largest hotels. They de- 
mand al] the tips, which under the present system 
have been divided with the head porters, and a 
minimum wage scale of $25 per month. 


A lockout in the building trades began in Berlin, 
Germany, on May 18. About 10,000 men are directly 
affected and 40,000 are affected indirectly. It is 
the most serious labor difficulty in Germany since the 
great coal strike of 1905. 

————————-@_———_ 

A Trade-Union Secretaries’ Association is pro- 
posed in Melbourne, Australia, the object being to 
bring the secretaries into closer touch with each 
other in order to facilitate the dispatch of union 
business in general. 

Se ee 

A general strike of machinists on the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad was ordered May 29. The 
machinists ask recognition of the union and a uni- 
form scale of wages in each shop. No increase of 
pay is asked. 


——_-______ 
During the last ten months of 1906 no less than 
832 miners were either killed or injured in the mines 
of West Australia. 


Adolph Schimmel 
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Suits from $25 up 


Styie and Fit Guaranteed at Prices to Suit the 
Workingman. 


264 Van Ness AVENUE 


Che 
Mission Clothiers 


‘*CLOTHES 
THAT 
SATISFY ”’ 


2625-27 MISSION STREET 


Between 22nd and 23rd Streets 


Lundstrom Hats 


Four Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
530 HAIGHT ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All 


Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


Home Industry 


WUNDER BREWING CO.’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


340 Eleventh St., S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 
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RETURN TO UNIONISM. 


The Butcher Workmen in the Packing Centers are 
Reorganizing. 

After two and a half years of inactivity the butch- 
-¢ workmen in the various packing centers are again 

irganizing, writes Luke Grant in the Chicago 
?ecord-Herald.. Already a majority of the skilled 
sien have returned to the union fold, and within a 
ew months the union expects to again ask recogni- 
‘ion and written agreements with the big packers. 

When the butcher workmen returned to their 
olaces at the close of the big packing house strike 
in September, 1904, they returned as union men, but 
that condition did not last long. The unskilled 

ien, in whose interest the strike was called, lost 
veart and dropped out. The skilled men stuck to 
he organization for a time, but foremen and minor 
officials in the packing houses made matters so un- 
jleasant for many of them that they, too, lost interest 
1 the union. 

The organization was so badly demoralized that 
it could not help its members, and the result was 
that the union, which had a membership of 23,000 
in Chicago stockyards at the time of the strike, fell 
ff to less than 500 active men. 

To add to the demoralization of the union an 
independent faction started up in the East. This 
faction, led by John Kennedy, formerly of Chicago, 
made most of the failure of the strike as an argu- 
ment for a new organization on different lines. When 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men was at the zenith of its strength, at least three- 
jourths of its membership in the big packing houses 
was composed of unskilled workers. The union was 
industrial in its tendencies and aimed to organize 
under one head, every person engaged in the packing 
business, except skilled mechanics such as machinists, 
engineers and others who were members of their 
respective crafts. 

For several months organizers have been secretly 
at work in the packing houses, and they have met 
with a measure of success. They are following the plan 
adopted by the seceders and are bending their efforts 
to get only skilled men into the union. They do 
not admit that they have abandoned entirely the 
former idea of uniting all the workers under one 
head; but it is always much easier to get skilled men 
‘o join a union than unskilled men, so they are 
trying to build up with the skilled men first. 

Michael Donnelly, president of the organization, 
has never lost faith in the butchers. In spite of all 
the opposition placed in the way, he has clung to 
the hope that he would again build up the union to 
its former proportions. For a time it seemed to him 
almost a hopeless task, but recently matters have 
begun to come his way. When Donnelly first at- 
tempted to organize the men in the Chicago stock- 
yards in 1900, he gave the idea up as hopeless. He 
returned to the city in 1901 and determined that he 
would start a union if it took him a lifetime. 

For weeks he went to saloons frequented by 
butchers in the evenings, and cautiously talked union- 
ism among them. He visited them at their homes 
and talked with their wives. He thought he 
had accomplished a great deal when he got a nucleus 
of sixteen men to agree to form a union. Once the 
work was fairly started the rest was easy. Within 
two years he practically had every department in 
the big packing houses organized and secured one 
concession after another from the packers. 

It was the old story. The butchers so long 
forced to accept whatever conditions were imposed 
on them suddenly awoke to their power. Their 
heads were turned with success, and the abuse of 
organized power soon made itself apparent in the 
packing houses. 

Donnelly himself remained fairly conservative, 
but was unable to control the powerful organization 
he had built up. He listened to the radicals and gave 
his sanction to the second strike, which proved to be 
the fatal mistake in his career as a labor leader. He 
weakened at the moment when he should have defied 
the insurgents and forced them to abide by the 
agreement they had made with the packers. It would 


probably have cost him his position, but it might 
have saved the organization from rushing to its own 
destruction. 

But whatever may be said of Donnelly’s mistake as 
the leader of a great strike, there is no question of 
his ability as an organizer. He still has the con- 
fidence of the butcher workmen, as they all realize 
that he is incorruptible. The bitter feeling which 
the strike engendered is dying out and the butchers 
are applying for membership in the union in great 
numbers, not only in Chicago, but in the other pack- 
ing centers. 

Of the butcher workmen employed in the big 
packing houses approximately 10,000 are skilled men. 
Nearly half that number are employed in Chicago, 
and there are six active unions of them in this city. 
In the independent plants at the stockyards every 
man is again in the union, and the organizers de- 
clare that before the summer is over the butcher 
workmen’s union will be in a position to again assert 
itself. 

eee Ee ee 
PROGRESS OF LONDON BAKERS. 

Not until the forming of the Amalgamated Union 
of Operative Bakers and Confectioners, about 1889, 
that any proper business was done to benefit the 
bakery workers of London. At that time they began 
to organize and bring all the small clubs into a large 
body. Then in the beginning of 1889, they proposed 
to “strike” for a ten hours’ day, so they paraded the 
streets with bands and banneis, and did everything 
possible to attract public attention. In September of 
the same year, the “strike” was proclaimed, and 
every man in the Union handed in his notice to his 
employer to the effect that he would cease work un- 
less he conformed with his demands to sign a paper 
in favor of a ten hours’ day. It was estimated that 
at that time, there were 16,000 bakers in London, and 
the books of the Union registered 14,000 out of that 
number. Only 400 men had to come out on strike, 
the employers of the remainder having conformed to 
the Union’s demands, and those 400 on strike very 
soon had their demands agreed to in the same way. 

This was the most successful strike in the history 
of the baking trade in England, but unfortunately 
the benefits gained thereby were of short duration. 
In six months’ time the men began to drop out of the 
Union, tempted by their masters, who offered them 
two or three shillings more a week to quit the 
Union, and in about twelve months’ time, the condi- 
tions were as bad as ever, and as time went on the 
two or three shillings a week were knocked off. 

Then again in 1882 the Union drew up another 
scheme, and this time it was hours and wages, hours 
to be ten, including meal times, and wages as follows: 
—Foremen, 36s.; second hands, 30s.; and third hands, 
26s. Overtime was also included in the charter, 
which was to be, for the first hour, as rate of wages, 
and for following hours at the rate of time and a 
half. Thus the ranks of the Union were raised 
again, and a circular was sent to the London Master 
Bakers’ Association, London Master Bakers’ Pro- 
tective Society, and all the leading wholesale baking 
firms in London, placing these revised demands 
before them. They all agreed to meet the Union’s 
committee, and discuss the pros and cons of this 
new platform, as the Union called it, but they would 
not agree to it. Subsequently they agreed to arbi- 
tration, and they met again at the London Chamber 
of Commerce, and placed both sides of the ques- 
tions before the arbiters—Sir Albert Rollett and 
Alderman Taylor. In 1896 the decision was given in 
favor of the men, and said they could not see any- 
thing unreasonable in their demands, but at the same 
time they could not force the masters to agree to the 
demands. Most of the large baking firms did give in 
and still hold to it; but, unfortunately, most of the 


small shops are still working the same long hours 
for the same small wages, simply because the major- 


ity of the bakers do not join the Union.—Ez. 
——————_>—___——_ 

Everybody knows Carhartt overalls to be the best 
in the world, and why not buy the best? The price 
same as ever, $1.00. Summerfield & Haines, agents, 
1089-1091 Market Street. * 
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C. H. PHILPOTT 
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&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 


Jefferson Saloon 
and Cafe 


700 McAllister St. 


Telephone Page 1838 


San Francisco 


Milkers Protective Union, 8861): 
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UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS|: 
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Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office S.F. Labor Temple - 312-316 Fourteenth St. 
Telephone, Market 2853 


Terms—In Advance: 
Single subscriptions...................- $1.00 a year 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address must be received at publica- 
tion office not later than Monday in order to be made 
for current week. When giving notice of such 
changes, state old address as well as new. 


Copy for advertisements will not be received after 
Tuesday for the current issue. 


Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., as 
second-class matter. 


LAUNDRY WORKERS’ CONTROVERSY. 

As the Lazor CLarRIoN goes to press negoti- 
ations are in progress that promise a settlement 
of the Laundry Workers’ strike. 


———_q——___ 
IRON TRADES SETTLEMENT. 

The great strike of the Iron Trades unions 
appears, at this writing, to have been settled, 
and the point for which the men were con- 
tending—the eight-hour day—has been gained. 
The first announcement of the terms of the 
agreement reached was made at a special meet- 
ing of the Iron Trades Council held last Fri- 
day evening when the special committee of the 
Council, consisting of John I. Nolan, Dominic 
Kane and J. W. Sweeney, reported that the 
negotiations with the Metal Trades Associa- 
tion had resulted in the adoption of the follow- 
ing agreement: 

Terms of Iron Trades Agreement. 

The agreement reads as follows: 

“Considering the conditions in San Francisco at 
the present time and the injury that would result to 
the city’s interests from a continuation of the dis- 
putes in the iron trades, we mutually agree: 

“First—That all shops shall be open and the men 
shall return to work during the week ending June 8, 
1907, on the hours and pay prevailing on April 30, 
1907, the minimum wage rate per day of this date 
to prevail during the life of this agreement. 

“Second—That nine hours shall constitute a day’s 
work until December 1, 1908. From December tT, 
1908, until June 1, 19009, eight and three quar- 
ters (834) hours shall constitute a day’s work, From 
June 1, 1909, until December I, 1909, eight and one- 
half (834) hours shall constitute a day’s work. From 
December 1, 1909, until June 1, 1910, eight and one- 
quarter (8%) hours shall constitute a day’s work. 
After June 1, 1910, eight (8) hours shall constitute 
a day’s work. 

“Third—That there shall be no discrimination 
made by either side against any employes on account 
of their connection with the present dispute. 

“Fourth—That a conference to discuss any other 
matters not provided for in this agreement may be 
called by either employers or employes in any craft 
to provide for some method of adjusting questions at 
issue. Pending a decision there shall be no lockout 


on the part of the employers or strike on the part of 
the employes.” 


In view of the fact that fully 4o per cent. 
of the members of several of the iron trades 
unions had already secured the eight-hour day, 
and the agreement would require these men 


to return to the nine-hour day for 18 montis, 
when the sliding reduction in hours would 
begin, there was considerable opposition to 
the agreement. It was decided, however, to 
submit the agreement to a referendum vote, 
and the unions affected have since been hold- 
ing special meetings to act upon it. 

The unions which have unequivocally in- 
dorsed the agreement are as follows: Iron 
Molders, No. 164; Pattern Makers’ Associa- 
tion; Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders, 
No. 205; Ship and Machine Blacksmiths, No. 
68; Blacksmiths, No. 100, of Oakland, and 
Machine Hands. 

At a meeting of the Iron Trades Council 
held last evening, reports were received from 
the affiliated unions that had acted on the 
agreement. After a thorough discussion of the 
question in all its phases the Council formally 
indorsed the agreement and delegated repre- 
sentatives to sign a formal agreement with the 
Metal Trades Association to-day. 

Representatives of the Iron Trades Council 
stated to-day that the men on strike would un- 
doubtedly return to work Monday, and that 
the unions which had not yet acted favorably 
on the agreement would in all probability take 
such action in the meantime. 

Much of the credit of bringing the contend- 
ing parties in this controversy together is 
due to the persistent efforts of sub-committees 
representing the Conciliation Committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Labor Council, 
the Civic League and the Church Federation. 
Joseph F. Valentine, National President of the 
Iron Molders’ Union, was also a big factor in 
the negotiations. Mr. Valentine is highly 
pleased with the outcome of this controversy 
and unhesitatingly declares that it marks the 
beginning of an era of good feeling between 
employer and employe in the iron industry that 
promises to be lasting. 

The sacrifice for the good of all made by the 
men who were already enjoying the eight- 
hour day is the most notable feature of the 
settlement, and is a stinging rebuke to those 
men in the community who are persistently 
endeavoring to create an anti-union sentiment 
to combat what they are pleased to term the 
“tyranny of labor unionism.” 

Another fact worthy of note is that this is 
the first time that the interests represented in 
the Union Iron Works have ever entered into 


a formal agreement with a trade union. 
——____@—___.. 

Gas Workers’ Union No. 9840 will give a picnic 
on Sunday, June 16th, at Schuetzen Park, San 
Rafael. The following members have been delegated 
to make all arrangements: George W. Bell, J. J. 
Breslin, B. Cerf, Frank Gehearn, and Thomas 
Clasby. 

_———— 

Cracker Bakers, Local No. 125, at its last meet- 
ing decided to impose a fine of $25 on any member 
found riding on the street cars. Twenty dollars 
of any fine collected will go to the Carmen’s 
Union and $5 to the informer. 

ae ae 

The Photo Engravers’ Union has decided to assess 
its members to aid the unions now on strike. 

ee ee 

Demand union-labeled cigars and tobacco. 

aE Ne 

Are you a union man? If not, why not? 


STREET CAR SITUATION. 

There has been practically no change in 
the street-car strike during the week. The 
repeated declarations of Calhoun to the effect 
that he was giving better service daily and 
that normal conditions would soon be restored 
have proven to be nothing more than promises 
minus performances. 


Tens of thousands of people continue to 
walk and patronize the various vehicles im- 
pressed into transportation service since the 
strike began. 


The labor unions of the city are contributing 
liberally to the support of the Carmen, and 
the Labor Council has issued a call requesting 
its affiliated unions to contribute 50 and 25 
cents per capita weekly on their membership 
for the support of the strikers. 


At the last meeting of the Carmen resolu- 
tions were adopted, indorsing the proposition 
of the Western Rapid Transit Company to 
place automobiles in service here, to compete 
with the United Railroads. The fare to be 
charged will be 5 cents, and the first of the 
buses are expected to arrive here Sunday. 
Following are the resolutions: 


“Wuereas, At the present time and for a long 
time past the street car transportation of San Fran. 
cisco has been demoralized and inadequate to meet 
the requirements and demands of the traveling pub- 
lic; and, 

“WHEREAS, The Western Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Incorporated, proposes to put on omnibus 
automobile lines on all of the principal streets of 
San Francisco; and, 


“WHEREAS, If the Western Rapid Transit Com- 
pany is successful in establishing such a system, the 
transportation facilities of San Francisco -will have 
been perfected; therefore , be it 

“Resolved, That the Carmen’s Union, Division No. 
205, in regular session assembled, indorses the West- 
ern Rapid Transit Company’s proposition; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we recommend to all of the trade 
unions in San Francisco and their members that 
they give the Western Rapid Transit Company 
their moral and financial support; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Street Carmen’s Union, Di- 
vision No. 205, do all in its power to assist the 
Western Rapid Transit Company in installing the 
new system; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the press of San Francisco, and to each and 
every trade union in the city.” 


The following 
adopted: 


resolutions were also 


“Wuereas, This union is hopefully seeking to 
obtain for its members an arrangement with em- 
ployers whereby it will not be necessary to work 
an unreasonable length of time per day in order 
to earn a modest living; and 


“WueErEAS, We earnestly wish to pursue our pur- 
pose in this regard by strictly lawful and peaceful 
means, scrupulously heedful of the law and order 
interest of the community; now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That we congratulate our sympathizers 
throughout the city on their appreciation of the 
importance and value of maintaining the peace, and 
pledge them our best support in putting down indi- 
vidual acts of law-breaking whenever they appear 
one encouraging the utmost forbearance; and be it 
urther 


“Resolved, That we condemn those wanton mis- 
representations by Patrick Calhoun and his asso- 
ciates whereby we are charged with responsibility 
for the excesses of hoodlums in no way identified 
with our organization and not sympathetic with us 
because not heeding our appeals for good order, 
and in token of our faith that our members are 
in fact law abiding, be it further 


“Resolved, That we hereby offer a reward of $500 
for the arrest and final conviction of any member 
of this union guilty of any crime touching the strike 
in which we are engaged.” 

————_-——_@—______ 


Demand union-labeled cigars and tobacco. 
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THE “PUBLIC-BE-DAMNED” POLICY OF 
CALHOUN AND SCOTT. 
(Continued from page 1.) 


wages he is now paying and will hereafter 
pay platform men is 25 cents an hour for the 
first year of service, the rate to increase 1 
cent an hour for each subsequent year until 
the maximum of 33 cents an hour has been 
reached. 

At the time the strike was called fully 65 
per cent. of the platform men employed by 
ihe United Railroads had been in the service 
less than one year, consequently it will be 
readily seen that if Calhoun succeeded in re- 
ducing the wages of first-year platform men 
(who are always in a majority in the service) 
from 31 cents to 25 cents an hour he would 
effect a saving of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars yearly. 

These are the “principles” Pat. Calhoun is 
fighting for—long hours and low wages. 

How long will the people of San Francisco 
permit Calhoun and Scott, the heads of two 
public service corporations, to maintain their 
“public-be-damned” policy? 

Calhoun bluntly told the Conference Com- 
mittee of the Street Carmen’s Union that he 
intended to reduce the operating expenses of 
his company 25 per cent. within the year. 
When he realized that the men were disposed 
to avoid a rupture and agree upon a compro- 
mise, he deliberately shifted his position and 
offered terms he knew would not be accepted 
for the reason that they involved a reduction 
of the wages of 65 per cent. of the platform 
men then in his employ. 

Calhoun’s action in this respect precipitated 
the strike, consequently he is absolutely re- 
sponsible for the lamentable condition that 
exists in the street-car service of this city to- 
day. 

The corporations headed by Calhoun and 
Scott enjoy immensely valuable privileges for 
which the city has received practically no 
compensation. Again, how long will the people 
of San Francisco permit the arrogant Calhoun 
and the stubborn Scott to paralyze business and 
industry in order that one may cut his pay rol 
25 per cent and the other maintain a brutal 
system that forced 500 young women and girls 
into open revolt? 

It is high time that both Calhoun and Scott 
were made to feel that this community will not 
patiently submit to the inconvenience and suf- 
fering which is an inevitable result of their 
“public-be-damned” policy. 

———_qja—____. 
RAMMERMEN. 


The following nominations have been made by the 
Rammermen’s Union: 


B. J. Moran, for President; J. H. Conley, for Vice_ 
President; C. M. Gillon, Secretary; P. J. O’Shea, 
‘Treasurer; Thomas Thompson, Conductor; William 
Gordon, Guard; Joseph Burke and J. H. Murphy, 
Delegates to Labor Council; B. J. Moran, J. H. 
Conley and C. M. Gillon, Trustees. 

The union indorsed the carmen’s strike and do- 
nated $30 to the union. It also donated $20 to the 
Telephone Operators, and a like sum to the Laundry 
Workers. It resolved to impose a penalty of $25 
on any member found riding on non-union cars, 
one-fifth of the fine collected to go to the informant 
and the remainder to the Carmen’s Union. 


‘ 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Last Tuesday evening committees from seven 
unions of the Allied Printing Trades Council met at 
the office of the Council and formally organized 
the joint Labor Day Committee. Four unions were 
not represented, but it is expected that they will 
send delegates to the next meeting, which will be 
held on Tuesday evening, June 18. The meeting 
was enthusiastic and much preliminary work in- 
cident to the formation of a printing trades division 
was proceeded with. Delegate Geo. A. Tracy was 
elected chairman of the joint committee and Dele- 
gate Seth Baulsir of the Pressmen was made secre- 
tary, with Will J. French, treasurer. Three bands 
of music have been engaged for the division. It was 
agreed that a uniform badge should be worn by 
all members in the line of march. Each union will 
follow its own judgment in the matter of dress 
and each union will take such measures as may seem 
fit for the transportation of their female members. 
The formation of the division will be determined 
by each union drawing for position. Andrew J. 
Gallagher, Vice-President of the International 
Photo Engravers’ Union, was chosen as Chief Mar- 
shal of the division. W. Booth, Bookbinders; C. 
W. Radebold, Pressmen; Wm. H. Ellis, Typo- 
graphical; J. Mills, Photo Engravers, and Thomas 
Alsop, Mailers, were appointed a committee to 
decide upon a suitable badge and procure same. 
Bindery Women No. 125 has made arrangements 
to participate and will provide its members with 
carriages. 

Dan Sullivan, the well-known and popular foreman 
of the State Printing Office press-room at Sacra- 
mento, spent several days renewing old acquaintances 
in San Francisco this week. Mr. Sullivan is a dele- 
gate to the convention of the I. P. P. and A. U,, 
which meets in New York City this month, repre- 
senting Sacramento Pressmen’s Union. In company 
with the San Francisco delegates, he left for the 
East Thursday evening. 

Grant Hamilton, who has been looking after the 
interests of the American Federation of Labor in 
the Nevada mining camps for several months past, 
was a visitor at local headquarters during the week. 
Mr. Hamilton is an old member of the Typo- 
graphical Union. 

O. F. Hunt, a former member of No. 21, who 
was employed at Janssen’s and also at the Sunset 
office before the recent disaster, and who departed 
for the East immediately after that occurrence, has 
been busying himself lately writing letters to em- 
ploying printers of this city offering to bring non- 
union printers here from Philadelphia. Thus an- 
other “sheep in wolf’s clothing” has been brought 
to light. The relations between San Francisco's 
employing printers and the local Typographical 
Union are entirely harmonious and the services of 
Mr. Hunt were not solicited. If he ever returns 
to this coast, however, he will find No. 21 waiting 
at the ferry. 

ee 
GROCERY CLERKS. 

Fifty clerks employed in retail groceries met at 
1422 Steiner street Friday night and formed a 
union, having received a charter from the inter- 
national body. First Vice-President M. E. Licht 
of the International Association of Retail Clerks 
officiated. The union will meet every Thursday. 
The officers chosen for the first term are: Frank M. 
Burke, President; Charles L. Brown, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Phillip J. Walcott, Recording Secretary; 
Harry Fredericks, Financial Secretary; George 
Cheney, Treasurer, and P. J. Donovan, Sentinel. 

eee 
RETAIL SHOE CLERKS. 

The Retail Shoe Clerks, Local No. 410, at its last 
meeting elected the following officers: W. J. Hen- 
nessy, President; J. J. Byrnes, First Vice-President ; 
H. Cantrowith, Second Vice-President; M. E. Licht, 
Recorder; W. O’Connor, Guide; H. J. Patten, In- 
side Guard; Thomas Ashley, Outside Guard; H. F. 
Fleishman, Trustee for 18 months; J. K. Jones, 
M. E. Licht and J. J. Byrnes, Delegates to the Labor 
Council. 


A TRADE UNION IN THE MAKING. 


Early Effort of Printers at Organization—Their 
Great Trade Union Today. 

Every other month the Department of Commerce 
and Labor at Washington issues a bulletin setting 
forth in statistical form labor conditions throughout 
the country, and also embracing special articles 
by agents of the department and noted economists. 
Bulletin No. 61, issued in November, 1905, had a 
notable contribution from Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
one of the special agents of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, captioned “A Decumentary His- 
tory of the Early Organizations of Printers.” That 
a number of disconnected typographical societies 
existed in various parts of the United States prior 
to the formation of the, unions as now constituted, 
while not perhaps genera known, will not be new 
to students of the history of labor organizations. 

“The references to these early organizations are 
usually hazy,” says Mr. Stewart, in the article re- 
ferred to, “containing no more than a mere state- 
ment that they existed at certain dates, with no 
evidence offered of the truth of even these state- 
ments. In this article it is believed the first attempt 
is made to be specific in the information presented 
about these early organizations. - In this respect, 
at least, the article represents pioneer work in its 
field, not only in the reproduction of documents, but 
in the resort to the minute books of these societies, 
as a source of information about other kindred 
societies. Thus the transcription of circular letters 
from other societies, upon the records of the Colum- 
bia Society, or the New York or Philadelphia so- 
cieties, has furnished documentary proof of the 
existence of many printers’ organizations nowhere 
else referred to.” 

Trade unions have been very much in the public 
eye for the past five years, Few people have the 
time, or perhaps the inclination, to give study to the 
early growth of the great trade unions of today, 
although nearly every one will be interested in a 
brief history of this phenomenal upbuilding, such 
as it furnished in the bulletin of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor referred to, in connection 
with the International Typographical Union, whose 
foundation rests on the early effort of printers to 
organize typographical unions and _ typographical 
societies. It is shown that for more than a hun- 
dred years the International Typographical Union 
was in the making, and that it has taken all of this 
time for this great trade organization to reach its 
present strength and high standing in the public 
estimation. ; 

So well did the union printers think of Mr. Stew- 
art’s researches, and the resultant article, that the 
officers of the International Typographical Union 
were instructed by a convention to reprint the article 
in pamphlet form, and it can now be obtained with- 
out charge by application to James M. Lynch, 
President, or J. W. Bramwood, Secretary-Treasurer, 
of the International Typographical Union, the head 
office of which is in the Newton Claypool Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Economists especially will 
be interested in this article, while all who have taken 
even a passing interest in the growth and work of 
the modern trade union will also glean much infor- 
mation from the facts gathered and collated by the 
agent of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

——_— 
TANITORS. 

The following have been nominated by the Jani- 
tors’ Union as candidates for offices for the ensuing 
term: John R. Matheson, President; C. M. Erick- 
son, Vice-President; C. Shuttleworth, Recording 
Secretary; B. Stone, Financial Secretary; J. W. 
Spencer, Treasurer; C. M. Erickson, John R. Ma- 
theson, Delegates to the Labor Council, and T. H. 
Meyers, Trustee. Additional nominations may be 
made at the next meeting. The election will be 
held on June 17. 

ee ee eh, 

If you patronize saloons, accept service only from 

bartenders who wear the union button. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE UNION LABEL. 


John Graham Brooks treats the question of the 
trade union label in a lengthy article printed some 
time ago in the Bulletin of Labor. The article con- 
tains matter of a historical character that makes 
interesting reading. The following is taken from 
the paper: 

“No sign of a trade union label has been found 
earlier than 1874. It appears to be wholly of Amer- 
ican origin, nor is any evidence at hand that unions 
elsewhere, except in Canada, show special interest 
in it. The chief reason for its adoption is doubtless 
in the intenser and more embarrassing forms of 
competition under which labor unions suffer. Many 
devices, both good and bad, to which the American 
trade union has been driven, find their origin in 
the exigencies of this severer competition. If the 
distinctively race element is included, no single 
factor in this competition is so powerful as that 
of immigration. It is not merely a question of 
numbers. It is not merely a question of multitudin- 
ous unskilled labor. It is also a question of race. 
All prior theories of liberty and brotherhood yield 
quickly before the actual competition of different 
standards of living in a common market. 

“The Australian trade unions were powerful 
enough practically to exclude the ‘yellow race.’ The 
unions there, as in England, are overwhelmingly of 
the same race. This makes the competitive strug: 
gle relatively a simple one. The attempt to under- 
stand the American trade union is incomparably 
more perplexing because of the racial effects. The 
constant pressure, through immigration of a great 
multitude of half skilled laborers, representing far 
lower standards of life and at the same time intro- 
ducing race antagonisms, has driven the trade union 
in this country to catch at every weapon of defence. 
The label is one of these weapons. Its first appear- 
ance was in California during the ‘sand lot’ agitation 
against the Chinese. The Burlingame treaty with 
China was concluded on July 28, 1868. In article 
5 both countries ‘cordially recognized the inherent 
and inalienable right of a man to change his home 
and allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of 
free migration and emigration of their citizens and 
respectively from one country to the other, for the 
purposes of curiosity, of trade or as permanent resi- 
dents.’ This hospitable mood was of short duration. 
In the same year (1868) 11,085 Chinese landed on 
the Pacific Coast. In 1872 a San Francisco firm 
of cigarmakers took on a number of Chinese. The 
number which came into direct competition with the 
work of any trade union must have been slight, yet, 
as with the insignificant product of prison labor, it 


- aroused instant hostility. 


“Much of the more recent State legislation concern- 
ing the label throws light upon its origin, as in 
Illinois, where it is held that a label upon cigars 


- showing them to have been ‘made by a first class 


workman, a member of an organization opposed 
to inferior, rat shop, coolie, prison or filthy tenement 
house workmanship’ is legal, etc. Against the rat 
shop, coolie made cigars the California cigarmakers 
first struck. But how should a sympathizing public 
know which were rat shop and coolie made cigars, 
and which the product of ‘American labor with its 
superior standard? To meet this practical diffi- 
culty a label was adopted, not the, blue label in 
present use, but a white one, to show the buyer that 
he was patronizing white labor. It was thus against 
the competition of a low class, unorganized labor 
that this weapon of the label was first directed. Its 
appeal was to the smoker, ‘Buy no cigar except from 
the box marked with the trade union label; thus 
you help maintain the white as against the coolie 
standard of life and work.’ 

“In 1875 another label appeared in St. Louis during 
a strike of the cigarmakers against a reduction of 
wages. The color was changed from white to red. 
The fight was, however, strictly over the issue of 
organized and unorganized labor. Both were put- 
ting cigars upon the market. The trade union wished 
in this instance to win the support of the consumer 
for a product made under good conditions. To show 


this a réd label was used. There was at least suc- 
cess enough in this attempt to cause the counter- 
feiting of this label, upon which the trade union 
placed on the label its own seal. At that time there 
was no thought of legal protection against counter- 
feiting, At a convention held in Chicago in 1880 
a dispute arose between delegates from the Pacific 
Slope and those from St. Louis as to the color of 
the label. ‘Let us,’ said an Eastern delegate, ‘take 
the other color on the flag, upon which the present 
blue label was adopted. 

“At this convention great stress was laid upon 
the fact that unions were suffering from the com- 
petition of the prisons and tenement house. A 
further and more systematic use of the label was 
urged in order to strengthen the cause of the union 
against such competition. 

“The apparent success of the label among the 
cigarmakers raised the question of its adoption with 
other unions in 1883 and 1884. The powerful or- 
ganization of the hatters introduced it in 1885. This 


. label is attached under the lining or ‘sweat’ band 


of the hat. Its use has become so common in stiff 
hats that a visit to twelve New York stores (not 
the most fashionable ones) showed that nine of 
them regularly kept the labeled hats. In the semi- 
annual report of the United Hatters for June, 1897, 
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Established for ten years on Sixth St. 
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$2,000 scorns Cigar Factory 
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chased quick; only factory in town; 214 years’ lease. 
10,000 people and 26 saloons to draw from; fullest 
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Special Notice 


to Union Men! 


The Scotch Plaid Tailors 


1639 FILLMORE ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1054 WASHINGTON Sv. 
OAKLAND 


Are the only tailors 
on the Pacific Coast 
who use the Union 
Label on suits made- 
to-order with the au- 
thority of the United 
Garment Workers of 
America. 


THE SCOTCH PLAID TAILORS 


Get Your Trunk 


or Traveling Suitcase 
Down town and Save 20% 


All Trunks and Leather 
Suitcases at 20% discount 
from regular prices. 


- GALLIVAN 


The Down Town Men’s Store 
3&5 GRANT AVE., Just off Market 
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HOUSTON 
2%In, 


UNION LABEL 


FINEST QUALITY. PERFECTION OF FINISH ° 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY. FULLY SHRUNK 


MADEINALL DESIRABLE SHAPES 
IDE BROS. MANERS, 
PAUL B.HAY 


PACIFIC COAST MANAGER 
1798 Me-ALLISTER ST.,S.F. 


the number of* labels used from December 1, 1806, 
to June 1, 1897, in fourteen towns where hats are 
made gives this total 3,200,000. 

“Over 95,000,000 have been used since the label 
was adopted in 1885. It is admitted by manufac- 
turers that the influence of the label is increasing. 
“The label appeared in the ready-made clothing 
rae in 1886 at a time when the Knights of Labor 
«ce in control of organized labor. It took the 
im of a small card tied to the garment by a 
read. The present-form of the label was adopted 

the national union in 1891. It is of cloth at- 
‘ ed to the inside of the garment and costs the 

cr of the garment one-third of a cent, the pur- 
being merely to cover the cost. The inscription 

: the label shows that it is issued by the authority 

ihe general executive board of the United Gar- 

t Workers of America, and the garment is 

-anteed union made. 

“¥rom 1891 the label has been taken up by 
yrinters, bakers, wood workers, harness makers, 
iron molders, broom-makers, coopers, photographers, 
cemakers, custom tailors, mattress makers, 
yseshoers, brewers, egg inspectors, and bar- 

(who display their label in ie window). 
aocels are found even upon coal carts, indicating 
union men are employed in distributing coal. 

\mong the cigarmakers, hatters and printers the 
label is, an. influence of very considerable import- 

The label of the printers, for example 
adopted in November, 1891), is in use in more 
vin 667 cities in the United States and Canada. 
scveral cities have gone so far as to pass ordinances 
‘quiring all city printing to bear the union label. 

State of Nevada requires all State printing to 
done in union offices and to bear the trade-mark 

i the union. This recognition of the trade union 
hy a municipality is the boldest step yet taken. The 

thus becomes the ‘model employer,’ accepting 
irankly the principle of the. ‘trade union wage’ and 
nudeavoring to the extent of its patronage to uphold 

standard of hours and wages, conditions for 
hich the union stands. 

“As in the case of cigars and garments, there is 
ich complaint against counterfeit labels. Cards 
and leaflets are widely distributed, with appeals to 
keep a sharp lookout for counterfeits. There is 
also very extensive circulation of cards bearing the 
names of those firms in different cities where the 
labeled goods may be found. 

Laws protecting the cigarmakers’ label have been 
adopted in twenty-eight states and territories—Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania and Texas. 

“The cost of prosecuting counterfeiters is about 
$8,000 annually. 

“In Illinois the using of a false label is a quasi 
criminal offence, and the penalty, $100 fine or im- 
prisonment, is so administered that counterfeiting 
is not much checked (fines being remitted, etc.)” 

— oe 

In order to bring an end to the disastrous labor 
troubles at thd Rio Blanca Textile Works, at 
Orizaba, Mexico, the authorities have petitioned 
the intervention of President Diaz, whose personal 


interest in the matter, it is believed, will result in a 
speedy settlement. 


a—_______ 

Belgium is a land of low wages. In Ghent the 
minimum pay an hour for printers, roofers, glaziers, 
painters and boilermakers is 7 cents—7o cents for 
ten hours’ work—and of blacksmiths, locksmiths, 
cerpenters, masons, plumbers and electricians 80 
cents, 

a 

\ meeting of the German Seamen’s Union, in- 
cinding machinists and men doing duty on the 
dock, was held at Hamburg May 21, and it was 
"ianimously decided to go on strike at once. The 
‘en demand pay for overtime and better treatment. 


LABOR CLARION. 


GREEK MILL BOYS. 

The immigration authorities are making a search- 
ing investigation into the importation of Greek boys 
into Lowell, Mass., to work in the mills and are 
confident that they are about to unearth a big con- 
spiracy to bring Greek boys into this country il- 
legally and put them to work in the mills of Lowell 
under a “padrone” system, by which the poor boy 
is obliged to give his labor for a mere pittance, 
while the conspirators get the greater part of his 
earnings. 

From all accounts, local reports say, the alleged 
conspiracy is not confined to Greeks alone, but in- 
cludes parties working in the mills in which the 
children are placed. 

The immigration authorities, unknown to the 
local police, have been quietly investigating, it is 
said, through A. Seraphie, the Greek immigration 
interpreter, and that from Tampa, Fla. Mr. 
Seraphie’s investigations led to the arrests of Prof. 
Michael Iatros, Greek consul and former interpreter 
for the United States immigration officers at Boston, 
and Paniotis Funtas, whose case came up recently 
in police court, as did that of the overseer who 
hired two Greek children who were under age. 

According to the statement of Mr. Seraphie hun- 
dreds of Greek boys are working in the mills who 
have been brought here illegally. The majority of 
the boys are of the age that would make it neces- 
sary for them to attend school had they not pre- 
sented forged certificates by which they passed the 
factory inspectors. 

During his week’s investigation in Lowell Mr. 
Seraphie states that he has unearthed on an aver- 
age of three cases a day where boys admitted that 
they were brought out by men not their relatives 
and furnished with certificates. The authorities be- 
lieve that a wholesale conspiracy is in operation 
and they propose to break it up. 

It is expected that the District Attorney of Lowell 
will bring charges against several parties implicated 
in the conspiracy. 

SS 

Most any brand or style of underwear, woolen or 
cotton, sold by Summerfield & Haines, 1089-1091 
Market Street. 


WEAR A 


PRINCETON 
Union Mate SU)’ [union Made 


——= OUR WORD IS GOOD— 


F. G. JOHNSON 


CLOTHING CO. 
Clothiers—Furnishers— Hatters 


2558 MISSION STREET 


For Good UNION MADE Clothes Go 0 


M. BAUM, TAILor 


935 VALENCIA STREET, Near 2ist 


Don’t Buy “McClure’s Magazine” or 
“Saturday Evening Post” they are 
unfair to organization labor. 


ASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 


IMITATION 


Is the sincerest flattery. An old but a true saying. We were the first 
tailors in this city to introduce this union label. 


{| Others are following our example in using tnat label. 
{ Union men, who should you patronize—the Pioneers or the Imitators ? 
despite non-union competition, we were loyal to that label. 
turn out the best made suits to order in San Francisco for the price. 


OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
UNTIL 
10 
O’CLOCK 


11&15 SEVENTH ST. 
NEAR MARKET 


We pay the HIGHEST UNION WAGES. 
For over three years, 
Not only do we use that label, but we 
{ Come and see us. 


OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
UNTIL 
10 


O’CLOCK 


RANCISCO. 
TELEPHONE MARKET 3306. 


FIRST TAILORS IN SAN FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THIS LABEL 


faa iy doe 


ah. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


ENGLAND’S NEW LABOR LAW. 

The trades-dispute act, which passed both houses 
of the British Parliament without a dissenting vote, 
1s in substance as follows: 

An act done in pursuance of an agreement or 
combination by two or more persons shall, if done 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
not be actionable unless the act, if done without any 
such agreement or combination, would be actionable. 

It shall be lawful for one or more persons, act- 
ing on their own behalf or on behalf of a trades- 
union or of an individual employer or firm in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trades dispute, to 
attend at or near a house or place where a person 
resides or works or carries on business or happens 
to be, if they so attend merely for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communicating information, 
or of peacefully persuading any person to work or 
abstain from working. 

An act done by a person in contemplation or fur- 


, therance of a trades dispute shall not be actionable 


on the ground only that it induces some other 
person to break a contract of employment or that 
it is an interference with the trade, business or 
employment of some other person, or with the right 
of some other person to dispose of his capital or 
his labor as he wills. 

An action against a trades-union, whether of 
workmen or masters, or against any members or 
officers thereof on behalf of themselves and all 
other members of the trades-union in respect of 
any tortious act alleged to have been committed 
by or on behalf of the trades-union, shall be enter- 
tained by any court. 

Nothing in this section shall affect the liability 
of the trustees of a trades-union to be sued in the 
events provided for by the trades-union act, 1871, 
section 9, except in respect of any tortious act com- 
mitted by or on behalf of the union in contempla- 
tion or in furtherance of a trades dispute. 


ee 
Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 


REAL ENEMIES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Who are the real enemies of organized labor? 
The first impulse would be to answer, “The cor- 
porations,” “The trusts,” or the employing classes 
generally. But is this so? Is it not rather the non- 
union workman? 

Who is it defeats every movement of organized 
workmen to better conditions? 

It is not the employer that the union need fear 
when entering into a conflict, but those who are 
of the same condition of life and who would be 
equally benefited by the success of the union and 
as members thereof. Every advance made and every 
advantage gained through the efforts of organized 
labor is shared by the unorganized, who have been 
the greatest obstacles in the progress of the move- 
ment. 

How can men with the least spark of manly self- 
respect bear to watch the struggles of their union 
fellow-workmen and accept the results and benefits 
accruing from such struggles without lending a 
helping hand? 

Every workingman owes it to his self-respect, he 
owes it to his fellow-workman, to everything he 
holds near and dear, to join hands with the union 
of his craft and do his share in the movement that 
means so much to all who toil. Should he be in 
search of employment, he finds on every hand those 
eager to assist him, and should injustice be done 
him, just as eager to defend. 

Come what will or may, it is much better to feel 
that one is doing his part along with fellow-work- 
men to make the world better than to, craven-like, 
accept the benefits of others’ efforts without giving 
any aid—Mine Worker. 

Go A 

John Gallagher, a Longreach (New South Wales) 
storekeeper, has been fined 10s with £10 5/6 costs, 
for a breach of the Shops and Factories Act, in fail_ 
ing to close his premises at the proper hour. 


——_@__—__— 
Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 


Main Office 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE co, 
14644 MARKET STREET 
A. G. KING, Manager 


the WHITE—Three Machines in One 
Li STITCH, HEMSTITCH, CHAIN STITCH 


JOE FASS, THE UNION TAILOR 


All work made on premises. A Specialty 
ee 
Making Clothes to Your Individual Taste 


2977 MISSION STREET, Near 26th Street 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Men 


Union Florist 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices. 
Orders Promptly Attended To. 


3017 Sixteenth St. Branch: 2517 Mission St, 
Near Mission St. 


Phone Market 171 


DR. JUILLY’S SANITARIUM 


General Hospital Trained Nurses 
Rates, $12.50 to $35.00 a week. 
No mental or contagious cases taken. 


CORNER HOWARD AND 2ist STREETS 


Telephone Temporary 1517 Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A. G. CLEMENT 


MERCHANT AND UNIFORM TAILOR 
Graduate at 
JOHN J. MITCHELL CUTTING SCHOOT, 
of New York City 


48 EAST STREET, Corner Mission—Rooms 5 and 6 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 


SPECIAL! 


ON SALE AT OUR TWO 
SAN FRANCISCO STORES 


COR. VAN NESS AVE. AND TURK ST.—1206-10 POLK ST. COR. SUTTER 


cisco stores with 25 cents. 
quart enameled covered saucepan in 


GENUINE STRANSKY WARE 


Quadruple Coated Enamel. 


CUT THIS OUT 


THREE STORES 


Corner Van Ness Avenue and 
Turk Street, S. F.; 1206-10 Polk 
Street, corner Sutter, S. F.; 908 and 
910 Broadway, Oakland. 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH 35 CENTS 
Cut out this coupon and present it at either of our San Fran- 
You will receive this 60-cent, 2144 


MY, 
b, 
MN 


ae 
ie 


mo i 
rm i 
% %, 


INCORPORATED 


CALL EARLY OR YOU MAY 
BE DISAPPOINTED 


25 Cents 


Together with this Coupon will get you this 60-cent enameled 
Sauce Pan with enameled Cover. 


Only one to a customer. 


“The Wear that Wears” 


The highest evidence of the superiority of Stransky 
Steel Ware is the fact that it is more widely imitated 
than all other lines of enamel ware put together. 


FISHING TACKLE AND 


SPORTING GOODS CATA- 
LOG FREE. 
@ CALL OR WRITE FOR IT. 


PULLMAN’S PET SCHEME FAILS. 


The Illinois Courts Have Finally Ended the 
Feudal Institution. 


George M. Pullman’s dream of a model city has 
at last vanished in thin air. His vision of a 
Utopia for laboring men is shattered. It was the 
Supreme Court of Illinois that punctured the bubble, 
and the town of Pullman, famous the world over 
as an ideal manufacturing town, takes its place 
along with the numerous other suburbs of Chicogo, 
and its Utopian existence comes to an end. To 
be sure, the red brick city remains, with its twelve 
thousand inhabitans, but the great Pullman com- 
pany does not own it from center to circumfer- 
ence, as it once did. One by one the tenants are 
buying the cottages and dwellings in the town, and 
it will not be long before the two thousand houses 
will be sold, 


It was as long ago as 1809 that the Supreme 
Court decided that there must be a change, but 
an extension of time was given, as it was im- 
possible at that time to sell the property to any 
advantage. Now, in these piping days of pros- 
perity, it is different. Workingmen are buying 
homes in all parts of the city. 

In this manner the end comes to a feudal institu- 
tion that was once heralded the world over as a 
step toward the solution of the tenement question 
in manufacturing towns. The right of the em- 
ployes of the corporation to live wherever they please 
has not been questioned. They were always as free 
as any citizens of Chicago, but now strangers are 
allowed to purchase homes in the town on an equal 
footing with others. 

Pullman as it now stands is a neat and tidy 
appearing town. To the west there is a stretch of 
prairie in which frogs are croaking and where 
meadow larks and other birds announce the advent 
of spring. The suburb is situated on the west 
bank of Calumet Lake, and extends from the lake 
to Pullman Boulevard and from 103d street to 
115th street. It is built on lands originally belong- 
ing to distinct corporations, known as the Pullman 
Land Association and the Pullman Car Company. 
The first excavations were made on May 26, 1880. 
Within two years the city was completed. 

In April, 1883, Mr. Pullman gave the town a 
library of some 5,000 volumes. The Arcade Build- 
ing, which is the chief public building, besides 
including the bank and numerous stores, contains 
a theater, After fifty families had moved in the 
first public school was opened. The town had its 
own gasworks and waterworks, and was a com- 
plete town within itself. It was the plan of Mr. 
Pullman to furnish a place where his workmen 
could find comfortable homes and where the con- 
ditions of life would be ideal, Parks and play- 
grounds were provided, shade trees, lawns and 
artificial lakes were furnished, and it was thought 
that the workmen would appreciate all this, but it 
was found that such was not the case. The people 
complained of the rules and regulations in regard 
to the property, and there was discontent and 
trouble from the very beginning of things. 

The real beginning of the end, however, came 
with the great strike of 1894. Prior to that time 
the fame of the place was world-wide. It was 
visited by philanthropic persons from all lands and 
landed as one of the wonders of the modern 
world, People began to complain that rents were 
too high, and they said that men who lived in 
other suburbs were the first to be laid off, while 
those who lived in the town were kept on during 
slack periods. It was pointed out that this was only 
natural, but agitators took the matter up and 
created trouble. 

When the strikers were beaten in the great strug- 
gle and were compelled to return to their work 
Public attention was called to the place, and the 
Attorney-General of the State began an investiga- 
tion, The strike was the means of showing to 
the world that the town of Pullman was distinctly 
4 feudal institution and a private establishment. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Then the trouble began. It was Maurice T. Ma- 
loney who began the quo warranto proceedings, 
which were carried to the Supreme Court. The 
opinion of the court was written by Judge Boggs 
and covered every phase of the litigation. 

The important conclusions of the court were 
couched in the following terms: “The prohibition 
of the law against unauthorized exercise of power 
by corporations is based upon the ground of public 
policy, and the wisdom of the rule may here find 
exemplification. Considering the rectitude of the 
purpose which, it is alleged, operated to induce 
the acts of the corporation which resulted in the 
creation ‘of the town or city of Pullman, we are 
constrained to declare the corporation had no law- 
ful power to perform such acts, and that the ex- 
istence of the town or city where the streets, alleys, 
school-houses, business houses, sewer system, 
hotels, churches, waterworks, market places, dwell- 
ings and tenements are the exclusive property of 
the corporation is opposed to good public policy 
and incompatible with the theory and spirit of our 
institutions. 

“Good public policy demands that the number 
of persons who are engaged in the business of sell- 
ing such articles as are necessary to the support, 
maintenance or comfort of any community should 
not be restricted by the will of any persons, natu- 
ral or artificial, and should be left to be determined 
by the healthy, wholesome and natural operation 
of the rules of trade, and business should be free 
from all that which tends to stifle competition and 
foster monopoly.” 

There is no doubt and never has been any that 
George M. Pullman had the good of the men who 
worked in the shops at heart when he planned 
his model town. He attempted to give his people 
all the comforts of a clean, wholesome village, and 
with that end in view he turned the island in the 
lake into an athletic park. He had artificial lakes 
constructed, and one of the best bands in the State 
gave concerts for the people on summer nights, The 
theater in the Arcade Building was one of the 
prettiest and cosiest in the whole region, and, with 
a handsome church, a fine library and other feat- 
ures, it was supposed that the people would be 
perfectly satisfied. The lawns were kept up by 
gardeners, and the town was as clean as a city 
park. 

Under the old regime the town of Pullman had 
its own police protection, its gas and water plants, 
but when it became a part of Chicago the city took 
possession. 

Business principles governed in this town from the 
very start. Nothing was absolutely given away. 
It was not a charity. The people were supposed 
to pay for what they obtained in one way or another. 
Mr. Pullman spent great sums in public utilities, 
but they were returned, theoretically at least, in 
the more valuable services of the people who 
lived and worked in such environments and were 
unconsciously led to better and more thorough 
methods by their influence. 

But the dream of George M. Pullman’s life was 
destined to be shattered. The monument that he 
hoped to leave behind him to hold him in per- 
petual remembrance is doomed to be only a memory. 
The very people that he wished most to benefit 
were the worst enemies of the plan.—Chicago 
Chronicle. 


THE ELITE 


A. MAUTZ & COMPANY, Inc. 


2536-2538 MISSION STREET 
Between 21st and 22nd Streets 


Branch: 495 CASTRO STREET 
Near 18th Street 


Dry Goods-*Gents’ Furnishing Goods 


FURNITURE 
CARPETS 


NEWMAN’S am: 


cuoTuma FoR 2200-2212 Mission St. 


The Big Installment House 


Cor. 18th and Mission—Cash or Credit 
TAFFETA SILK SUIT FOR $3522 


Princess Suit of 
best quality taf- 
feta silk that 
will not crack; 
blue groundand 
light polka dot 
or plain colors. 
The yoke is 
composed of 
dainty all-over 
lace, with cuffs 
to match; 
sleeves are % 
length. 

The skirt is 
cut very full and 
pleated, giving 
it a_ graceful 
drape. The 
style is new and 
popular. 


Newman’s price 


$35.00 
Cash or Credit. 


A LITTLE?DOWNSAND A LITTLE EACH WEEK 


J. H. WILEY 
The Furniture Man 


No rent, Good Furniture for little money, 


659-661 FOURTEETH STREET 
Phone Market 4322 Near Market and Church 


The Cream of All Beers 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD ACT 


BREWED BY 


ENTERPRISE 
BREWING Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


FRANK BROS. 


The Big 


Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 


Ree en eee Re teat ene 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
$16 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. bel Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p.m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at o'clock, at head- 
quarters. Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
hata gat 1131 O'Farrell. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—-2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House ean 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Cleme 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 
Pi off, Secy. 

Blackemiths (Ship and Machine), No. ae 
2d_and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 4th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

ee cnn No. 31—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, La- 

bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 
Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, Secy., 
502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Bootblacks—ist and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 
Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe 

Beer Drivers, No. $27 <stendcuarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe, 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

a ei Caners—Meet 3d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet Ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Halil, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No.9—D, J. Grace, 33 Brighton 
street, Station L. 

Cemetery Employes—ist and 8d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 3111 
School St., Fruitvale. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 1517A Golden Gate ave., meet 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary 

Drug Clerks, No. 12--Meet Fridays at 9 p, m.,at 

ters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d Sunday, 1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
meet Dae and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

t 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3rd Thursdays, McNam- 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet yest Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14 

Jewelry Workers Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d, 3d and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O'Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—l1st and 34 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 417 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers — F, Barbrack. Secy,, 1741 Blake street. 
Berkele 

Pavers, *No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—lst Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


headquar- 


LABOR CLARION. 


Pile Drivers. Bridge and — Structtral iron Workers 
Headquarters. ission Street Bulkhead; meet 
Thursdays, Firemen’s Hall, Stuart Street, 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
123, 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, SSth 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 1 

Pattern jo ft Soe ‘alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, ven Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—list Tacgiay: Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist ‘and 34 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 8d Mon- 
ee ee tr: a Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

t 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

ae 8 Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast 

par shan Ate and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 

p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. : 
Sail Makers—Meet list Thursdays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet See aes. 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Frat 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet list and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—I1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 308 14th, 
enan Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
1 t 

Upholsterers—Meet 42A West Park St. 

ee ene Tce 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
a Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
cott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 
bogs PhS a ia Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 

4th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesters at 335 Noe st. 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


This is the Label of the 


s + J s 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-Ilade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 

Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

ie ag ee & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O'Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan-& Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ava 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 

W. F. Peters, 3040 Mission street. 

A. H. Behm, 3030 24th street. 

Jussaitiss & Kainen, 923 Buchanan street. 

Joe Foss, 2977 Mission street. 

Martin Bros., Market street. 

H. Cunningham, 2665 Mission & 1906 Fillmore Sts. 


> 
Carhartt overalls and working clothes can be 
found at Summerfield & Haines,’ 1089-1091 Market. * 


Union Made Pants 
$2 to $5 


with a guarantee—a new 
pair free if they don’t wear 


Wallenstein and Frost 


Van Ness and 
Golden Gate Aves. 


EUGENE McCOY (ermeniy wecoy 
First-Class Fancy Staple Groceries 


My prices are within everybody's reach, Everything gua:an 
teed, Money back if goods are not satisfactory, 


EUGENE McCOY, 2423 MEGSIOx 


Telephone Market 771, Near Twentieth Stivet 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af. 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 
62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


UNFAIR PUBLICATIONS. 


Published by authority of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. 


NEW YORK. 
American Inventor, (M.)* 
American Machinist, (W.) 
American Museum Journal, (M.) 
American Printer, (M.) 
Automobile Topics, (W.) 
Benziger’s Magazine, (M.) 
Burr-McIntosh, (M.) 
Century, The, (M.) 
Christian Advocate, Cw.) 
Country Life In America, (M.) 
Critic and Literary World, (}#.: 
Delineator, (mM. ) 
Designer, (B£.> 
Engineering and Mining Journal, (w.. 
Forum, (@Q.) 
Garden anasine, (M.) 
Gentlewoman, (M.) 
Homiletic Review, (M.) 
Journal of the T elegraph, (M.) 
L’Art de la Mode, (M.) 
Literary Digest, (W.) 
Marine Engineering, (M.) 
McClure’s, (M.) 
Moden-Revue, (M.) 
My Business Friend, (M.) 
Nautical Gazette, (W.) 
Navy pie A Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly. 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 
Power Boat News, (W.) 
Rudder, The, (M.) 
Smart Set, (M.) 
St. Nicholas, (M.) 
Tom Watson’s Magazine, (M.) 
Town and Country, (W.) 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, (M.) 
Sreeaeer and Phonographic World. 


Vogue, (W.) 
World’s Work, (M.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Black Cat, (M.) Green Bag, oy 
Modern Prigelils, (M.) Donahoe’s Ma i.) 
Columbiad, (M.) Profitable kon’ OL ) 
Chicago, Ill. 
Red Book. Rand-MecNally’s Books 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Men and Women, (M.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, (M.) 
Saturday Evening Post, cw.) 
Springfield, Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, (M.) 
New England Homestead, (W.) 
American Agriculturist, (W.) 
Farm and Home, (S. M.) 
Orange Judd Farmer, (W.) 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Woman's Home io te ae (M.) 
Farm and Fireside, (S. 
*Abbreviations Seer ae ‘monthly; W, weekly: 
Q, quarterly; S M, semi- monthl y. 
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List OF UNION OFFICES C132 TSR STBtRe SeagtQts Brenton ALBERT M. JOHNSON 
= (96) Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 
te (42) Upton & Williansa 112) Hayes to 
CTRADES [CRON] COUNCILS (33) Van Cott, W. 8. 1561 Post. —LAWYER— 
a Fae € 35) Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
WTRANCISCD Heras Wome ae ae Co. Inc., 965 O'Farrell. Rooms 1106-1111 Chronicle Building 
8, “5 aker. ’ 

ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. (34) Wott bile hoe wie ae perolene Sees pee 


cite 


Bn 


Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. BOOKBINDERS 

Acme Printing Co., 1515 Pine. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 116) Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. s s 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. . 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. Hicks-Judd Co.. 270-284 Valencia. HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 

Bartow, J._S., 906 Harrison. Pope th elas big Pie an 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. cintyre, Jno, B., oward. B B d P d FI 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. anners, a es, ala e a Ss 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 


‘ayl nt. 
Thumbler 74 Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 


s 
upton # “Wiiliams: aif Haves tons, Souvenirs, Etc. 
Brunt W, N Ge, tl Soe 
Bucktey & Curtin, 38° Mint Ave. PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. Bolton & Strong, 1620 Fifteenth. 391 JESSIE STREET AT FIFTH 
pee cad Pag beat tap i guee ian oF: Britton a its mn c 856 McAlli ’ 
alifornia Printing Co., arket. Brown, m., ngraving Co., c. ster. i J i + i 
Call, The, Third and Market. California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. Opposite U. S. Mint, San Francisco 
Soret aioe thos td Washington. oe Db eA arg ag ig a ay srians 
olle Tos., utter. ommercia rt Co., Brady an est ssion. 
Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. PHONE TEMPORARY 1966 
Sonn see a Co., es A ya West Mission. Tecan - oeng oF aoe eer ee Eighth, Oakland. 
onstruction News, rd. \ cCabe ons, ycamore Ave. «6 
Cooper, F. J.. Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. WE PRINT THE LABOR CLARION’? 
Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. = 
Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 
FACE to FACE 
McCormick Sells Hats 


Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 
Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 
s 
Columbia Hat 
Works (Inc.) 


Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 
avis, H. C., ssion. Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission 
Davis, H. L, 1552 Eddy. ao} : 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. heretrecns precee ereee 
Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

2358 Mission Street 
Phone Market 2445 
Between 19th and 20th 
1593 Haight Street 
Phone Park 560 


Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 


s 
tanlos Tablen Gs. ble ee near Second. and Sashes, Regalia, But- 


Brya 
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HevGiea ae terme Main. - MAILERS 
astman 0., 2 ne. Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 
Bice ae ae oy a eis. Arie * 
ureka Press, Inc. olk. 

Y “* NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Prenton Heletting Cn al centh Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Go.” 2366 Market. — teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
German Demokrat, 51 Third. , and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 
Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. ATA 
Glissman Press, Inc., 138 Steiner. —_—————_@&—_____—_ 
Golden Gate Press, The, 643 Golden Gate ave. 
Gore a aren Soy 2843 Sutter. For union-made clothing, up-to-date patterns and 


Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- lowest price, see Summerfield & Haines, 1089-1091 
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worth. 
Guedet, L. F., 131 Falcon Ave. Market Street. 
Halle & Scott, 640 Commercial. 
Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 
Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 
Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 
Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 
Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 
Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 
Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 
La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
Leland Printing and Publishing Co., 19 7th. 
Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 
Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 
Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 
Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 
Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 
Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 
Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 
Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. = oe 
Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 
McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 
McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 3 
McNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 
Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 


@ 
Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. ; 
North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 
O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 


Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Pacific Label Co., 575 Turk. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Some. bet Fag eae e 
ost, e Evening, alencia. | 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. f d — W t yl 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. or a 1eS ne S es, 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Sar ea Prey? a 320 Sixth Ave. e 
ecorder, e, evenson, 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. St p 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and 3 Union amp on every 

Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 


e 
sip Ee renctscs Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, palr, at the 


San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 1511 Geary. 
Starkweather, Latham & Emanuel, 510 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

Stuetzel & To., 57-59 Clementina. 

Sutter Press, 166 Valencia. 

Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 


Hats of All Kinds Renovated 
Panamas Especially 
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| 2 READY FOR BUSINESS 


WRIGHT HARDWARE COMPANY 


77 THIRD STREET 


Opposite old location 


aye BEDE: 
Antares 
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{1 We have resumed business in the block where we were before the fire, and will be pleased to have 
our old customers look us up. We will carry a complete line of Tools and Builders’ Hardware. 
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Open Saturday evenings till 10 p. m. 
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“Shield of Quality” Shoe House 


508 VALENCIA STREET, at Sixteenth 
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Removed at Last 

A West-Point cadet, some years ago, was told by 
his instructor to draw up the plans and specifications 
for a railroad viaduct to connect two high hills, 
between which ran a small stream. 

In due course an. excellent set of drawings was 
presented, one showing the bridge in its completion 
with a sketch of the surroundings and-on which sat 
two men, with their legs hanging over the side, 
fishing. The drawing was returned with the request 
that the men be removed from the bridge. 

Upon receiving the paper the second time the pro- 
fessor discovered that his instructions had been car- 
ried out, but that the two men were seated on the 
bank of the stream, still in quest of representatives 
of the finny tribe. 

Again was the paper returned, and this time with 
positive orders to remove the men from the drawing 
altogether. Imagine the consternation which over- 
spread the features of the “learned instructor,” upon 
receiving the papers for a third time, to find two 
little graves and tombstones with appropriate epi- 
taphs, situated near the bank of the stream. His 
orders had been obeyed, and the men removed alto- 
gether.—Harper’s Weekly. 

——_@__"_"_—_- 
He Won His Case. 

An Irishman had to go to law, and in consultation 
with his counsel he was told that he had a good 
fighting chance. Paddy, who was anxious to win 
the case, was meditative for a moment, and then 
he said: 

“Do you think it would be any good to send the 
judge a pair of ducks?” “No, no; you mustn’t do 
that,” said his lawyer. “If you send him a pair of 
ducks he be sure to decide the case against you.” 

A day or so later the case was heard, and Paddy 
won with flying colors. In the course of the congrat- 
ulations Paddy remarked: 

“Tt was just as well I sent the judge them ducks.” 
“What!” exclaimed counsel. “Did you send the 
ducks.” “Yes,” said Paddy, quite pleased with him- 
self; “but after what you said I sent them from the 
man on the other side.”—Judge. 

+ &—_ —_ 

One morning when Rufus Choate was still in 
England his clerk informed him that a gentleman 
had called and wanted him ‘to undertake a case. 
“Ah! and did you collect the regular retaining fee?” 
“T only collected twenty-five guineas, sir.” The reg_ 
ular fee was fifty guineas, and Mr. Choate 
said: “But that was unprofessional; yes, very unpro- 
fessional!” “But, sir,’ said the clerk, apologetically, 
and anxious to exonerate himself from the charge, 
“T got all he had.” “Ah!” said Mr. Choate, with a 
different expression, “that was professional; yes, 
quite professional—Argonaut. 

———— 

Two Irishmen were crossing the ocean. On the 
way over Patrick died. Preparations were made 
for the burial at sea, but the lead weights custom- 
arily used in such cases were lost. Chunks of coal 
were substituted. Everything was finally ready for 
the last rites, and long and earnestly did Michael 
look at his friend. Finally he blurted out, sorrow- 
fully: “Well, Pat, I always knew ye were goin’ 
there, but I didn’t think they’d make ye bring your 
own coal.”—Morley Observer. 

——— 


“Mama,” said little Elsie, “do men ever go to 


. heaven?” “Why, of course, my dear. What makes 


you ask?” “Because I never see any pictures of 
angels with whiskers.” “Well,” said the mother, 
thoughtfully, “some men go to heaven, but they get 
there by a close shave.”—Ez. 
—————_-—____——_- 

Matrimonial Agent—“I can strongly recommend 
Mr. Softy. He’s financially solid, and he neither 
drinks, smokes, nor takes snuff.” Applicant—“Do 
you think I will marry a man that I can’t find fault 
with?”—Fliegende Blaetter. 

———_—__—_—_ 

“Friend, can you tell me the time?” “I have no 
watch, but there goes the nine o’clock train. It must 
be past twelve.”—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 
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TWO STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


FORMERLY EXamiINeR BLDG. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus........ $2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash........ 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 31, 1906............ 38,531,917.28 


F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, First 
Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second Vice-President; 
A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; Wm. Herrman, Asst. 
Cashier; George Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, 
Asst. Secretary. Goodfellow & Eells, General 
Attorneys. 

Directors—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. 
W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 
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> F' TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


UNION HATTERS 


909 ENTMORE 909 


PANAMA HATS $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 


The $5.00 Grade are Going Fast 
Come In on These 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


CHAS, F. LEEGE, Pres. W. A. FREDERICK, Vice-Pres, 
O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres, HENR\ BRUNNER, Vice-Pres, 
B, G, TOGAZZI, Cashier and Manager 
FRED F, OUER; FRED V. VOLLMER, Asst, Cashiers 
FRANK S. JACOTT, Trust Officer 
Capital paid in - - -  $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4,176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco, Cal. 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


‘Muti 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


TRADE MARK 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The KEYSTONE SHOE 


FOR MEN 


$3.50 union-stampen $4.00 


The shoe that will stand the test—that means wear, foot- 


ease and all-round shoe satisfaction. 


These are stylish shoes, but 


the style costs you nothing—it’s the quality you pay 
for —and in ““ THE KEYSTONE SHOE” 


you get an honest dollar’s worth for an honest dollar. 
Think about this when you buy that next pair of shoes. 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


B. KATSCHINSKI 
THE PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


1549 Fillmore Street, 


near Geary 


THE ONLY SHOE HOUSE IN SAN FRANCISCO DISPLAYING THE 


UNION CARD 


